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The way it looks now: CPI 


will ride out steel strike, hit 
new highs in 60... . p. 27 





FMC's Davies, Hart—top 
feam's chiefs. ... p. 36 


Noncellulosic fibers’ future 


as seen by CMRA: cheerful 
but chancy 





‘60 autos’ hidden appeal: 


unitized bodies, corrosion- 
resistant primers . 





. p. 84 


Florida phosphate makers 


clear air, build good commu- 
nity relations 
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CALCIUM DICHROMATE, 


Corrosion HYDRATE 


Inhibition 


CaCr,0,°4.5H,O 

Form: Technical Granular Crystals 
Outstanding Features: 

Oxidizing agent 

Passivates metal surfaces 

Leaves less alkaline residue 

Inert to saponifiable substances 





CHROMIC CHLORIDE, 


ANHYDROUS 


Crcl, 


Major Uses: 
ie Corrosion inhibiting systems and 
compounds for ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals 
Metal surface treatment 
Fungicides 
Specialties 


Form: Technical Anhydrous Powder Appearance: 
Catalyst : if 


Outstanding Features: 


Bright orange-red crystals 


Volatile at elevated temperatures Molecular Weight: 
Manufacture ; F Provides reactive chromium for vapor 337.17 


phase reactions and nonpolar systems 


Major Uses: 
Catalysts 





Chromizing 


CacroO, 


Form: Technical Anhydrous 


Particle size control 


Anhydrous (does not absorb moisture) 
Limited solubility for self-regulating 
solutions 

Major Uses: 

Metal primers and surface treatment 


Classified applications needing purity 


Appearance: 
Bright yellow crystalline powder 


Chromium organics 


CALCIUM CHROMATE, Manufacture of very high purity 
ANHYDROUS chromium metal 


Outstanding Features: j Paper 


High technical purity Fire-proofing 


ee Ee Major Uses: 
Corrosion inhibition Bie 
Polarizer for batteries Metal Surface Corrosion inhibition 


Treatment Catalyst 


Specific Gravity: 
2.136 








AMMONIUM CHROMATE, 
ANHYDROUS 

(NH,).CrO, 

Form: Technical Granular Crystals 
Outstanding Features: 

Can act as low temperature corrosion 
inhibitor without residue or reduction 
Sensitizer in gelatin and plastic 
lithography 


Paper fire-proofing 


Pyrotechnics 
Specialties 








Molecular Weight: 156.09 




















4 DEVELOPMENTAL MUTUAL CHROMIUM CHEMICALS 


.»» to what new uses do they point for you? 


As America’s foremost producer of chromium chemi- 
cals for industry, Mutual is continually developing new 
and better products to meet specialized needs. Four 
of the most promising (out of more than a hundred 
developmental chemicals currently being investigated ) 
are calcium chromate, calcium dichromate, ammonium 
chromate, and chromic chloride. Their properties may 
suggest applications to your problems, which we can 
help you explore. Sample quantities of these Mutual® 
products are available for investigation. 
Want further information? Just mail the coupon. 


SOLVAY PROCESS INA Gat 


DIVISION 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send samples and complete information on: 


[] Calcium Chromate, Anhydrous 
[) Calcium Dichromate, Hydrate 
[) Ammonium Chromate, Anhydrous 
[] Chromic Chloride, Anhydrous 


Name 


1-109 





Position 





Company 





Phone 





Address ince 
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NEW IDEAS IN CHEMICAL CLEANING 
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Citric Acid -- Dowell’s New Service for Cleaning 
Stainless Steel Process Equipment 


Now, for the first time, plant operators can be sure 
of a new degree of safety in the cleaning of their 
pressure units containing austenitic stainless steel— 
for example, heat exchangers, stainless-clad pressure 
vessels, atomic reactors, and supercritical-pressure 
steam generators. Citric Acid service by Dowell 
provides a new, effective method for these special 
chemical cleaning situations. 

The Citric Acid used in Dowell chemical cleaning 
is inhibited with an exclusive chloride-free inhibitor. 
Cleaning with this new field-proven solution assures 
a chloride-free solvent system, and thus helps prevent 
chloride stress-corrosion cracking. 

Dowell Citric Acid also provides other significant 
advantages: Citric Acid stabilizes dissolved iron and 
helps prevent precipitation of insoluble iron com- 
pounds when neutralizing chemicals are used. Flushing 


of the unit is not as difficult when Citric Acid is used. 
Citric Acid is especially suitable where stainless steel 
and other metals are used together in construction 
of the unit. 

Citric Acid cleaning with a chloride-free inhibitor 
is just one of the new ideas from Dowell research. 
Other recent contributions include the new “white 
glove” standards of cleanness, copper removal agents 
and the new jetting device for cleaning heat exchanger 
tube bundles. 

Ask your Dowell representative about Citric Acid 
service and Dowell chemical cleaning programs for 
your plant equipment. Dowell, the leader in chemical 
cleaning service and research, operates in every major 


industrial area through 165 offices and_ stations. 
Dowell, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma. 


Chemical cleaning service for all industry <> 
DIVISION OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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DIXON CHEMICAL AND RESEARCH, INC. 


1260 Broad Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Executive Offices: EDison 8-4000 


New York Phone: WOrth 2-3042 

Philadelphia Area Office: Cuthbert Rd., Merchantville, N. J. 

NOrmandy 5-0100 — Phila. MArket 7-0954 ; 
New England Office: 87 Weybosset St., 


Providence, R. |. GAspee 1-1096 Cc H E M | Cc A s 2 
DIXON CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Reprints of Industrial Series Without Copy Available on Request 











TOP OF THE WEEK 
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Plastics prospects glow—rash of expansion projects casts opti- 
mistic new light on production forecasts 


fey 
y 


Realty money backs equipment-leasing venture. Tishman's new 
subsidiary seeks to cash in on leasing trend in CPI .. 


.p. 59 


Does your product liability insurance measure up? Survey data 
provides yardstick for CPI 


Turnabout on Khrushchev junket: American inspection team 
finds Russians lag U.S. in basic drug research 


OPINION 


9 BEHIND THE NEWS 


Vol. 
No. 


BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


CPI sales will scale new heights 
next year. And turnover may rise 
this quarter, even though steel 
strike persists. 


In FTC antibiotics case: scientists 
testify that Pfizer did not misrep- 
resent in applying for tetracycline 
patent. 


Rash of new expansion projects, 
plus fast-mounting use of plastics 
in structural and other new appli- 
cations, cause experts to upgrade 
industry growth forecasts. 


Tentative reprieve for boron-based 
high-energy fuels saves Callery 
Chemical. But chances for full- 
scale preduction are still slim. 


WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


CW REPORT 

Penetrating look at Food Machin- 
ery and Chemical Corp.’s vigorous 
chemical operations. 


ENGINEERING 

British Glues adopts animal ren- 
dering process to extraction of pro- 
tein diet supplement from inedible 
vegetable materials. 


Water conversion projects are ad- 
vanced by government and indus- 
try sponsors. 


Huels commercializes new route 
to plastics intermediates. 


59 PRODUCTION 


Tishman Realty & Construction 
sets up new equipment-leasing sub- 
sidiary, eyes CPI trend toward 
leased plants. 


Centrifuge replaces filters for 


smoother wax refining. 


SALES 

How much for product liability 
protection? Survey shows kind 
and cost of protection for CPl 
companies. 


Making a successful sales pitch 
requires rapport. A  SAACI 
speaker tells how to get it. 


TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 


MARKETS 

Another doubling of noncellulosic 
fiber consumption is expected by 
65, when industry should reach 
1-billion-lbs./year level. 


MARKET NEWSLETTER 


SPECIALTIES 

Roundup of finishes for 60 auto- 
mobiles. Big trend: anticorrosion 
coatings and unitized bodies. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Florida phosphate producers’ air- 
pollution cleanup is lesson in 
community relations. 
RESEARCH 

Russians discover new antibiotics, 
but lag U.S. in basic drug re- 
search, inspection team finds. 


104 Business Benchmarks. 
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Can you detect which one of these 
ten reagents broke down DYNEL’S 
remarkable resistance to chemical! 
deterioration? Only one did it—some 
time during a 20-hour exposure. 


Smart detectives have discovered evidence that 
DyNet fabrics provide the best all-around resistance 
to deterioration by acids, caustics, laundering and 


wear. Tested with 57 different potent reagents, 
DYNEL rang up “NO EFFECT” 25 times, “NO LOSS OF 
STRENGTH” 40 times, “NO SHRINKAGE” 49 times. In 
fact, of the 57 tests, only 5 reagents significantly 
affected DyNEL, One of these was aniline in the 
5% concentration. 

GET THE FACTS ON FABRIC RESISTANCE TO CHEMICALS, 
Write for details of DYNEL’S 20-hour immersion trials: Depart: 
ment CW, Union Carbide Chemicals Company, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. 

DYNEL:-A 


Textile Fibers Department, Union Garbide Chemicals Company, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. Offices in Boston, Massachusetts at 300 First Avenue, Needham 
Heights; Charlotte, North Carolina at 1213 Liberty Life Building; Montreal, Quebec; Toronto, Ontario. 


“Union Carbide” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide Corporation 


TEXTILE FIBER 
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DGET 


Designed to protect large areas against enemy bomb- 
ers and missiles, the supersonic Boeing Bomarc air- 
defense missile is ready for operational service. In- 
stallation and check out of ground handling and 
ground support equipment at Otis Air Force Base is 
being performed by Catalytic, Engineers and Con- 
structors. When specifications are rigid —or the need 


urgent —or when budgets are an important factor 
—consult 


CATALYTIC 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 

New York, New York 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Toledo, Ohio 

In Canada: Catalytic Construction of Canada, 


Limited; Sarnia, Ontario; Toronto, Ontario; 
Montreal, Quebec; Vancouver, B. C. 


Catalytic On-Time...On-Budget Services 
for the metallurgical, chemical, petrochemi- 
cal and oil refining industries: Project Analy- 
sis; Process Development; Process Design; 
Economic Studies; Engineering; Procure- 
ment; Construction. 
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You'll find the 
BASICS you want 


at PCr 


You may be seeking a new supply source for an established 
plant. Or perhaps you’re searching for raw materials to launch 
new manufacturing operations. 


Whatever your plans, at PCI you'll find these basics which can 
help you build success into your expanded operations: 


high purity products that serve as a base for a wide 
range of manufacturing efforts—as well as a growing selection 
of development chemicals that may be of importance to you in 
the future; 


new, modern plants to make our present products — 
plants incorporating the most recent technological develop- 
ments and located in the heart of the Gulf Coast chemical 
crescent; 


assured supply of raw materials for our plants — 
provided by two long-established refining operations in the Lake 
Charles area; 


ample product storage to assure you continuity of 
supply for your future manufacturing efforts. 


PCI already is privileged to serve leading companies in the 
rubber and chemical industries with the products they demand 
as they need them. We can provide you the same services. 


Products* Development Chemicais** 
BUTADIENE CYCLOOCTADIENE 
AMMONIA CYCLOHEXENE 
ETHYLENE VINYLCYCLOHEXENE 
PROPYLENE METHACROLEIN 


PENTANE AROMATICS CYCLOOCTANE Petroleum Chemicals, Inc. 


(Manvfactered’ for **For further information and 
Calcasieu Chemical Corp.) available research quantities 


= OST OFFICE BOX 6, NEW ORLEANS 6, LA. 
ETHYLENE OXIDE pr <a elopment 
ETHYLENE GLYCOL 
POLYGLYCOL 


*For further information 
contact PCI Sales Department. 
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Naugatuck LATEX and COMPOUNDS 


IN THE WONDER WORLD OF LATEX 
no one knows more! 


For easier-to-apply paints, water- and tear-resistant paper, 
longer-wearing backings for textiles and carpets, and hundreds 
of other products with new and improved properties, manufactur- 
ers first look to Naugatuck Latex...and latex compounds. No one 
has more experience! It was Naugatuck who made the use of 
latex practical back in 1921. Naugatuck’s Research Laboratories 
have been researching new latices and compounds ever since; 
developing new and improved properties; creating new applica- 


tions to make latex more practical, more useful to industry. 

Today, Naugatuck is one of the world’s leading latex sup- 
pliers—your best source for latex in any form. Whatever your 
product requirements may be, find out first from Naugatuck 
Chemical how its natural or synthetic rubber latices, plastic resin 
latices, or ready-to-use latex compounds can help you plan 
newer, better and more salable products. Write for more detailed 
information. 


United States Rubber 


408 Elm Street 


Naugatuck Chemical Division navgatuck, Connecticut 


Rubber Chemicals * Synthetic Rubber ¢ Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals * Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 


DIST. OFFICES: Akron * Boston + Portland * San Francisco * Gastonia + Chicago * Los Angeles * Memphis * New York * Philadelphia * CANADA : Latex Division, Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd., Montreal « CABLE: Rubexport, N. Y. 
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NAUGATUCK 
LATEX AND 
COMPOUNDS 
for 


TEXTILES 


AND 


| CARPET BACKING 


improved hand and body 
stain resistance 

color retention 

dye compatibility 
dimensional stability 
permanently anchored pile 
longer fabric and carpet life 
resistance to ravelling 

e free from odor 


One or several of Naugatuck’s 
LOTOLS® (made-to-order latex 
compounds) can help you in- 
crease the salability of your tex- 
tiles and carpeting. Naugatuck’s 
LOTOLS offer your products new 
and improved properties at low 
cost—properties that keep you a 
step ahead of your competition. 
Whether you buy a LOTOL com- 
pound or raw latex to compound 
yourself, find out first how you 
can profit with Naugatuck prod- 
ucts. Write or call our nearest 
Naugatuck district office. 


UD) states 


BEHIND THE NEWS 


An Award and an Honor 


AN EXTENSIVE REPORT on the activities of the 
Chemical Divisions of Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
is one of the features of this issue. And while we have 
published similar reports in depth on other chemical firms, 
this one is special: FMC is the winner of the first award 
for management achievement presented by CHEMICAL 
WEEK. 

When we first established this award, as a parallel to the 
one for chemical engineering achievement (CW, March 7, 
p. 21), we announced it as “The Chemical Week Award 
for Management Achievement.” But as the date for the 
retirement of CW’s editorial director, Sidney D. Kirk- 
patrick, approached, we have chosen to honor him by here- 
after calling it “The Kirkpatrick Award for Management 
Achievement.” 

In Christopher Marlowe’s words, “Honor is purchas’d 
by the deeds we do.”’ Many have honored Sid for aiding the 
progress and growth of the chemical process industries, for 
his judgment on industry problems and policies, and for 
his efforts in behalf of the nation in war and peace. We 
honor him for these reasons, and, additionally, for the ma- 
ture wisdom that has guided us in the practice of business 
journalism. 

The selection of the winner of the first Kirkpatrick man- 
agement award was made by a distinguished panel of 
judges, representing the financial community, the graduate 
schools of business, and management consultants: Serving 
with Chairman Walter G. Whitman of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology were Richard B. Schneider, Em- 
pire Trust Co.; Roland P. Soule, Irving Trust Co.; Francis 
S. Williams, Chemical Fund; Robert Paul Brecht, Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania; Georges F. Doriot, 
Harvard Business School; Hoke S. Simpson, Graduate 
School of Business, Columbia University; and consultants 
H. B. Maynard, Robert F. Moore and Arthur J. Slade. 

Of the 22 companies nominated for the award, 14 sub- 
mitted presentations for the award committee’s considera- 
tion. In three cases, committee members requested addi- 
tional data from companies. 

Following a luncheon at which the “jury” debated com- 
panies’ merits, the formal votes were submitted by mail. 
And while, in the first ballots received, three companies 
were “neck and neck,” the final tally showed four judges 
giving FMC first place, and two others listing it second. 

For a penetrating look at the award winner, turn to p. 36. 


Publisher 





NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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COAL BARGE, workhorse of the inland waterways. Ingalls de 
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OIL BARGE with two diesel-driven, deep well pumps to unload car- 
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Let INGALLS Help 
Reduce Your 
Transportation Costs 


Even in this modern age of nuclear power and space 
ships man has not discovered a means of moving large 
masses of material from one place to another more eco- 
nomically than it can be done by water transportation. 

The economies of water transportation may be fur- 
ther increased by good barge engineering to increase 


the efficiency of cargo handling —to protect the cargo 


CHEMICAL BARGE with six separate tanks designed 
to hold chemicals under pressure up to 100 p.s.i. 


4 


CEMENT BARGE equipped with drag scraper, and pump 
to unload 7,500 barrel cargo with speed and efficiency. 


from weather and temperature changes—to 
reduce trip time with improved bow design 
which lowers towing resistance. 

On your next barge job, get the benefit of 
Ingalls’ years of experience in designing and 
building inland waterways equipment to efli- 


ciently handle all types of cargo. 


sm tHe INGALLS ssnirsunoie corporation 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Birmingham, Alabama ¢ SHIPYARDS: Decatur, Aiabama; Pascagoula, Mississippi 
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For the food industry 


Vitamin and mineral concentrates for 
fortifying milk and other food products 


" ° . \ 

For agriculture cearniiS ain ace ties 
Vitamin and mineral supplements, ioe in \nte Food Spee 
antibiotics and growth stimulants for ' j 
poultry, swine and livestock gh 
antiniotics 
For the pharmaceutical industry 

Vitamin and chemical products used 

in the manufacture of tonics, elixirs, 

capsules and tablets by the ethical 

drug industry 


With the recent advances in food chemistry 
and medical science, and with the growing 
public consciousness of proper nutrition, the 
use of vitamins has grown tremendously. 
Nopco has anticipated and contributed 
substantially to this growth by producing an 
ever-expanding line of vitamins, amino acids, 
and growth stimulants for the feed, food and 
pharmaceutical industries. 


Nopco fine chemicals, industrial chemicals, 
and plastics are used to create a virtually 
limitless number of products that contribute 
to the health, comfort and pleasurable leisure 
of the nation. Wherever and whenever 
practical chemistry can serve, Nopco can serve. 


For complete information, see Chemical Materials Catalog, pages 202-203 


Softeners+ Emulsifiers* Dispersing Agents 

Wetting Agents « Defoamers « Thickeners 

60 PARK PLACE, NEWARK, N.J. \ Vitamins © Foamed Plastics « Sizes 
Metallic Soaps 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


| Lubricants « Detergents «+ Plasticizers 


® 
Harrison, N.J. * Richmond, Calif. * Cedartown, Ga. * Boston, Mass. * Chicago, Ill. + London, Canada 
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SARAN LINED PIPE 
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Saran Lined Pipe... 


process lifeline with a hot acid cargo 


When a complex piping system carries corrosive process 
liquors . . . when it must withstand constant thermal stress 
imposed by its high-temperature cargo . . . corrosion resist- 
ance and high physical strength are the keys to pipeline 
dependability. 

The maze above is of Saran Lined Pipe, and is a part of the 
process piping ai American Cyanamid’s Savannah plant, 
Savannah, Georgia. Most of this pipe carries process liquors 
with a sulfuric acid content of 25% ... at temperatures of 
165° F. and above. Pumping pressures range upward to a 
maximum of 70 psig. 

The chemical activity and high temperatures of the pipe’s 
contents are severe threats to pipeline durability, but thanks 
to the extreme corrosion resistance and high strength of 
Saran Lined Pipe it has performed dependably for Amer- 


ican Cyanamid since installation four years ago. 

Similar sections of Saran Lined Pipe carry hydrochloric acid 
in concentrations as high as 37%, while others are used to 
transfer 10% caustic soda. In many areas other types of 
corrosion resistant piping have been replaced with new Saran 
Lined Pipe, with highly satisfactory results. 

When processing systems require piping that must resist 
corrosion and chemical activity, under a wide variety of 
conditions, consider dependable Saran Lined Pipe. Saran 
Lined Pipe, fittings, valves and pumps are available for sys- 
tems operating from vacuum to 300 psi, from below zero 
to 200° F. They can be cut, fitted and modified easily in 
the field without special equipment. For more information, 
write Saran Lined Pipe Company, 2415 Burdette Avenue, 
Ferndale, Michigan, Department 2280AM10-3. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY «+ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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FIRST 


in solvents 


& 


FIRST IN SALES + FIRST IN SERVICE 
FIRST IN RESEARCH + FIRST IN TECHNICAL AID 
FIRST WITH THE CUSTOMER 


Why not use the best? 











AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 
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ficiently 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 


New Evaporated Salt Dissolver Has 
Five Important Advantages 


Here’s good news for every user of evaporated salt 
brine! A new Sterling Evaporated Salt Dissolver 
developed by International Salt Company is 
available in a full range of capacities to suit spe- 
cial plant requirements. The equipment features 
an exclusive new hopper, a float chamber with 
hydrostatic head, tough plastic construction, and 
by far the highest flow ratings yet achieved in 
dissolvers of similar size. 


1. New custom designs. The Sterling Evaporated 
Salt Dissolver is available in standard sizes of 
30”, 36”, 48” and 60” diameter, and in larger sizes 
to meet custom requirements. International also 
offers plans for converting existing tanks or other 
plant equipment into salt dissolver service. 


2. Exclusive new hopper. The Sterling Evaporated 
Salt Dissolver’s remarkable new hopper insures 
free salt flow, even under high-humidity condi- 
tions. Besides increasing salt storage space, the 
hopper permits adding salt without lowering the 
liquid level in the dissolver—a valu: ble timesaver. 


3. Precision-engineered float chamber. Unique 
system* prevents undissolved salt crystals or 
brine in the dissolver itself from flowing up into 
the float chamber. Resulting “‘one-way traffic” 
eliminates salt recrystallization,which could other- 
wise impede the free action of the float valve. 


4. Corrosion-proof plastic used in the new dis- 
solver is acceptable to the Food and Drug 


Administration of the U.S. Department of 


Health, Education and Welfare and to the Meat 
Inspection Division, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, for use in food processing equipment. 


5. High capacity. In-plant performance has al- 
ready proved over and over that the new standard 
36” x 48” Sterling Evaporated Salt Dissolver will 
deliver in excess of 900 to 1,200 gallons of satu- 
rated brine per hour. The only limiting factors 
are the capacity of the pump and provisions for 
adding salt to the dissolver. 

If you'd like engineering help in deciding on the 
best Sterling Evaporated Salt Dissolver for your 
specific needs, contact International Salt Com- 
pany. An expert Sterling sales engineer will 
gladly work with you or your plant engineer to 
determine the right dissolver capacity and loca- 
tion, functional piping layouts, etc. 


“PATENTS PENDING 
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Brilliantly clear, fully 
saturated brine is made 
automatically from 
premium-quality 
Sterling Evaporated 
Salt in this new 
dissolver. Pick the unit 
with the right capacity 
for your needs, 


























50 YEARS OF SALT EXPERIENCE CAN BENEFIT YOUR COMPANY 


From 50 years’ field experience and a continuing research and develop- 
ment program (the first ever established in the salt industry), International 
has accumulated an unequaled amount of technical data on salt—its 
production, properties and uses. Our engineers will be glad to make this 
information available to you without charge. They can also help you select 
the right salt for your needs—from the complete line of high-quality 
Sterling Rock and Evaporated Salt. Contact your nearest International 
Salt Company sales office, or write to us direct. 

International Salt Company, Inc., Scranton 2, Pa. « Sales Offices: 

Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Ill. Memphis, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, O. Newark, N. J. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. Cleveland, O. New Orleans, La. Richmond, Va. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. New York, N. Y St. Louis, Mo. 


Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING SALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
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Jefferson Chemical offers comprehensive 
patent and literature surveys on 
ETHYLENE AND PROPYLENE OXIDES 


To those of you engaged in industrial research, Jef- 
ferson is pleased to offer two highly useful patent 
and literature abstracts . . . “The Preparation of 
Non-ionic and Other Surface Active Agents Based 
on Ethylene Oxide” and “The Chemical and Physical 
Properties, Applications, and Toxicity of Propylene 
Oxide.” 


The ethylene oxide survey is concerned with the many 
reactions of ethylene oxide with alcohols, acids, 
amines, amides, etc., which lead to surface active 
agents, especially of the non-ionic type. Included are 
investigations on the solubilizing effect attained by the 
addition of ethylene oxide; end product uses with 
emphasis on detergent compositions; and techniques 
whereby non-ionics are converted to ionics through 
sulfation and other reactions. The propylene oxide 
survey summarizes investigations undertaken on the 
reaction of propylene oxide with many different classes 
of organic compounds. The application section is 
based not omy on the direct use of propylene oxide 
but also on the use of propylene oxide adducts. 
Information on toxicity is provided. Both surveys 
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contain author-patentee and numerical patent indices. 


Jefferson can provide high quality ethylene and 
propylene oxides in any quantities you desire. For 
samples of these reactive intermediates or your copies 
of the comprehensive patent and literature surveys, 
write on your company letterhead to Jefferson Chem- 
ical Company, Inc., 1121 Walker Avenue, P. O. Box 
303, Houston 1, Texas. 


\ 


JEFFERSON ~~, CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, INC. 


HOUSTON ¢ NEWYORK © CHICAGO « CLEVELAND 
CHARLOTTE ¢ LOS ANGELES 


Ethylene and Propylene Oxides, Glycols, Dichiorides * Ethanolamines 
SURFONIC® Surface-Active Agents * Polyethylene and Polypropylene Glycols 
Morpholine + N-Alkyl Morpholines »* Piperazine + Piperazine Salts 
Nonyl Phenol «+ Ethylene and Propylene Carbonates + Caustic Soda 


Essential Chemicals From Hydrocarbon Sources 








Only BAGPAKS. have a built-in insurance policy 
backed by International Paper 


ccIwDENTS like this will happen. That’s why 
£A International Paper plans for extraordinary 
stresses and strains when designing its Bagpak 
multiwall bags. 

Only genuine Gator Hide» kraft, famous for 
toughness, is ever used in making Bagpak multi- 
walls. Quality is controlled every step of the way. 
International Paper can do this because it grows 
its own trees, makes its own paper, converts it 
into printed multiwall bags to your order. It also 
designs and builds Bagpakerg machines that 


can package up to 60 tons of material per hour! 

When you buy Bagpak multiwall bags you get 
speedy shipments geared to your production 
schedules. Twenty-one sales offices and four 
strategically-located plants save you money by 
keeping your inventory at a minimum. 

Only Bagpak multiwalls are backed by the 
full resources of International Paper —world’s 
foremost pulp, paper and paperboard producer. 

Next time your Bagpak field service engineer 
drops by, ask him what’s new. He knows. 


Bagpak Division INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17, N.Y. 








ONE OF A SERIES 


Printed by offset lithography on 
80-lb. paper containing Wyan- 
dotte PURECAL® in the coating. 


Who is the man 
in the technical service hat? 


He might be an expert on Wyandotte’s 
products for the paper industry. 

He might be a specialist in the field of 
industrial glycols. 

Or, he might be one of our men with the 
answers on Pluronic® polyols . . . or other 
urethane-foam chemicals. 

But whoever he is, this much is certain— 
he has quick access to a vast amount of 
fundamental and pertinent information 
about our products which can be most helpful 
to you. This includes chemical and physical 
properties, product specifications, handling 
and storage practices and _ precautions, 
product limitations, and other such 
characteristics. 


He also can arrange consultations with 


science-specialists* on specific areas of a 
product’s application, and can furnish appli- 
cation data based on research and industrial 
experience, to help adapt any of our products 
to your formulations or processes. 

This is all a part of our approach to 
technical service, which with us is a deep- 
rooted and sincere desire to be of help both 
before and after the sale. It is available to 
you, too. Just send us as much information 
as you can, and we'll set the wheels in motion. 

For a pictorial presentation of Wyandotte 
technical service at work, please turn the 
page. 

*Chemists, Chemical Engineers, Physicists, etc., 


whose industrial or research experience qualifies 
them as specialists in their particular field. 


SODA ASH ¢ CAUSTIC SODA ¢ BICARBONATE OF SODA « CALCIUM CARBONATE « CALCIUM CHLORIDE « CHLORINE » MURIATIC ACID « HYDROGEN « DRY ICE e GLYCOLS 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS (anionic and nonioric) « SODIUM CMC e ETHYLENE OXIDE e ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE « POLYETHYLENE GLYCOL »* PROPYLENE OXIDE 
PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE « POLYPROPYLENE GLYCOL ¢ DICHLORODIMETHYLHYDANTOIN © CHLORINATED SOLVENTS « OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 





Choosing the best grade of bicarb 


... an example of Wyandotte technical service at work 


“The bicarb we are now using,” writes a West 
Coast producer of packaged baking goods, 
“appears to be the cause of brown spots in our cakes 
and biscuits. I sincerely hope you can help us.” A 
sample of this bicarb was mailed to us under separate 
cover. This inquiry puts our technical service to work. 


Laboratory screen analysis found both large particles 

and fines in the sample. A uniform product, with a 
controlled range of particle size, was needed. Samples of 
two grades, Wyandotte Better Blend Soda® and 
U.S.P. fine granular, were sent to the customer for 
evaluation and approval, along with a report. 


The customer's plant superintendent visits Wyan- 
dotte’s bicarb manufacturing facilities to see first- 
hand how these products are made. The technical 


Delicious! The technical service man follows up to 

make sure that the product has performed satis- 
factorily. He samples the new product . . . finds to his 
service man shows him the various processes, pointing delight that the cake is high, light and tender, with 
out how this optimum range of particle size in Wyan- uniform texture .. . a treat to the taste . . 
dotte sodium bicarbonate is achieved and controlled. in the eating, of a job well done. 


Wyandotte Perhaps you, too, are looking for ways to improve the quality of your 


products. Or perhaps you'd like to effect savings in your operations. 

CHEMICALS Well, here’s a worthwhile tip: Check with us if you have a problem 

that falls within our technological or manufacturing background . . . 

Pacing progress with creative chemistry our approach is designed to provide answers. Wyandotte Chemicals 

120 Corporation, Michigan Alkali Division, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices 
in principal cities. 


. and proof, 
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DAY builds equipment specifically designed to meet the exacting 
requirements for processing solid propellant fuels. The machine types shown 
here have been specified by major producers of solid fuels for their safe and 
efficient operation, ruggedness and thorough dependability. 





Investigate the many proven advantages of DAY equipment for your 
processing work. You'll receive every benefit that more than 70 years of 
experience in building a variety of processing machinery can bring, plus 
DAY'S matchless reputation for reliability and service. Write for detailed 
information on DAY equipment to meet your requirements, or call in a J. H. 
Day Company field engineer. 


73. H. DAY ce 


Division of The Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 
4928 Beech Street, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY MIXING, BLENDING, SIFTING, MILLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1887 


DAY PONY MIXERS 
twin or single motion, pro- 
vide fast, thorough mixing 
of curing agents and high 
performance fuel addi- 
tives Whatever your re- 
quirements, there’s a DAY 
Pony Mixer specifically 
DAY DISPERSION MIXERS designed to do the job. 

offer many special features for Write for Bulletin 500. 

. processing solid propellants: Jacketed stainless steel 
_tank; close temperature control; many safety fea- 
tures; provision for vacuum mixing; equipped for 
remote operation. Available in a complete range of 
laboratory and production sizes, 14 —300 gal. capac- 
ities, 34 to 150 h.p. drives. Write for Bulletin 1157. 





DAY 3-ROLL MILLS 
produce fine dispersions 
of fuel curing agents that 
DAY RIBBON BLENDERS were previously blended in 
provide fast, pre-blend- DAY Pony Mixers. DAY 
ing of oxidizer grain sizes Mills are built in 10” x 22” 
prior to final dispersion and 14” x 30” sizes for 
mixing of the composite production quantities; in 
fuel. Built in a wide range 5” x 12” and 4” x 8" sizes 
of rugged tank sizes and for pilot operations. Write 
designs, with various for Bulletin 158. 

types of agitators. Write 
for Bulletin 800. 











DAY RO-BALL GYRATING SCREENS 

use super-active ball cleaning principle to sift foreign materials 
from oxidizers and additives; to obtain selected grain sizes for 
burning rate control. Many models are available to provide from 
two to five separations, with choice of discharge designs. Write 
for Bulletin 957. 
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Union Electric Service Area... 


strategic center of America 
for INDUSTRIAL WATER 


The mid-continent rivers make up the world’s greatest inland waterway, connect 
29 markets in 20 states. 


contact: uve Johanson, Manager, Industrial Development, 
UNION ELECTRIC CO., st. Louis 1, Mo. 
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FLAMEPROOFING FABRICS LUBRICATING OILS CHEMICAL PLASTICIZERS 





LUBRICANTS FOR 
TEXTILE EQUIPMENT COSMETICS YOUR PRODUCT 
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How can 
you use 
Atlantic’s 
Technical 
Eicosane e 


Technical Eicosane is a water white mixture 
of predominantly straight chain paraffin 
hydrocarbons averaging 20 carbon atoms per 
molecule. Typical properties are: Melting 
Point, 96.5°F; Color (Saybolt), 25; Specific 
Gravity, 0.750 @ 176°F; Boiling Range @ 
10 mm., 10% —383°F, 90% —410°F. 


It can be readily chlorinated to yield a 
product with outstanding stability character- 
istics, as illustrated by the chart at left. In 
addition to being more stable, chlorinated 
eicosane has a lower viscosity for a given 
percentage of chlorine than paraffin wax. 


Because Technical Eicosane can be chlori- 
nated so readily, it is being used to make 
excellent flameproofing compounds for fab- 
rics and for extending the life, mileage and 
effectiveness of heavy-duty gear lubricants. 
It is also used as an excellent raw material 
in the manufacture of chemical plasticizers 
to help plastics resist freeze-up and the effects 
of hot sun, salt water and oil, and as a textile 
lubricant and cosmetic base. 

It pays to know the Atlantic family of 
petrochemicals—and the opportunities they 
offer for better products. Tell us if you would 
like to have Atlantic help you in putting 
Technical Eicosane to work in your product. 
Send for a sample. Chemicals Division, The 
Atlantic Refining Company, 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATLANTIC 


PETROLEUM 
CHEMICALS 


Philadelphia + Providence + Charlotte + Chicago + Los 
Angeles + In (nada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion 
Rubber Company, Lid. + In Europe: Atlantic Chemicals SAB 
Antwerp, Belgium, + In South America: Atlantic Refining Company 
of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro 
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people who 
use Allied 


FORM| 


make it a habit 


BASIC TO 

AMERICA’S 
PROGRESS NITROGEN DIVISION 
Dept. F4-7-2, 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y 
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A big plug for synthetic fertilizers, but no change in official East- 
West chemical trade policies—that about sums up what Premier Khrush- 
chev’s U.S. tour means for CPI companies. 





The Soviet premier’s belief in chemical fertilizers was empha- 
sized in his visit last week to an Iowa hybrid corn farm. But despite his 
frequent pitches for trade (he again stressed chemical technology deals), 
Khrushchev apparently touched this subject very lightly during his three- 
day conference with President Eisenhower. 


Khrushchev may have left behind a glow of “peace and friend- 
ship.” If it doesn’t quickly fade in the harsh light of reality, it could en- 
courage deals on the part of U.S. businessmen who have so far been 
deterred by public relations considerations. 





Actually, West German businessmen may reap the biggest benefits 
from an apparent relaxation of East-West tensions. Even though they 
sent 18% of their total chemical equipment exports to the Soviet bloc 
last year, some of them complain that pressures from the government have 
caused them to lose orders, particularly to the British. 





Latest British deal with the Soviet bloc: Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries (London) has agreed to supply Poland with know-how and a 
license to build a polyester fiber plant; ICI will also sell Poland the fiber 
(Terylene) until the plant is in full operation. It’s ICI's first know-how 
sale to a Communist country—although its chemical sales to eastern 
Europe have been rising. A similar deal with the U.S.S.R. has been in 
the talking stage on and off for at least two years, but it is snagged on a 
price disagreement. 





There’s tittle likelihood of a shutdown order for Escambia Chemi- 
cal at Pace, Fla., dec!ares Plant Manager Albert New (CW Business News- 
letter, Sept. 26). He tells CW that the fertilizer and nitric acid plant on 
Escambia Bay (near Pensacola) has always kept ammonia compounds 
in its effluent close to the 50 ppm. originally set as the standard by Flor- 
ida’s state board of health. 





Not long ago, the state lowered this limit to 30 ppm., creating 
new problems for both Escambia and neighboring Columbia-National, 
which allegedly releases substantially larger concentrations of ammonia 
compounds into the bay. (C-N Plant Manager August Meinrath’s only 
comment on this point is that “a nationally known consulting firm” is 
working on the problem.) 


New has adjusted his plant’s effluent to the new standard, pro- 
poses to the board of health that he will reroute it into a single outflow. 
The board feels that his plan doesn’t go far enough, wants Escambia 
also to build a pipeline into the bay. This, New believes, is not necessary. 
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Business 
Newsletter 
(Continued) 





The campaign against use of maleic hydrazide on tobacco has 
collapsed—but not in time to prevent this year’s sales of the chemical, 
MH-30 (which prevents growth of suckers on tobacco plants), from 
dropping an estimated 25%. Farmers who did not use the chemical this 
year now say they'll use it next year “regardless of contrary advice from 
tobacco leadership” (CW, May 30, p. 24). This fall, tobacco on which 
MH-30 was used sold at high prices; and of this tobacco, yield was re- 
portedly increased as much as 250-300 Ibs./acre. 





Sales of MH-30 dropped off as much as 33% in North Caro- 
lina-South Carolina areas, where the threat to its use was posed. But 
U.S. Rubber’s Naugatuck Chemical Division—developer and producer 
of the chemical—reports that in some areas of Georgia and Florida sales 
picked up. Weather influenced the decline of MH-30 consumption in 
the Carolinas: severe early drought was followed by six weeks of rain. 
Farmers couldn’t apply MH-30 in the wet weather—even if they wanted to. 


An attack on government plans to negotiate tariff cuts on a 
group of chemicals was launched last week by the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Assn. The government’s Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements will hold public hearings this month on the 
proposed cuts, and has published a list of the products to be considered, 
including fatty acids and alcohols, dicalcium phosphate, ink and ink 
powders. SOCMA, in a statement by President S. G. Baker, asserts that 
each of the chemicals listed (except dicalcium phosphate) is really a 
“basket,” encompassing a group of chemicals and representing several 
industries. It will be impossible for domestic producers to determine the 
effect of the proposed cuts unless a new public announcement is issued, 
listing specific products, the statement asserts. 





Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. to share in the lithium market? The 
company is continuing tests to determine whether or not to take up its 
option on more than 1,000 acres of lithium-bearing spodumene ore re- 
serves owned by Basic Atomics, Inc., between Lincolnton and Bessemer 
City, N.C. It is also testing Basic Atomics’ refining process, which elimi- 
nates the need to decrepitate the ore. Major lithium producers say that 
following expiration of government lithium purchase contracts, a 35% 
sales increase per year would be necessary to warrant entrance of another 
producer. But rapidly expanding industrial uses may push sales up 25% 
this year, it is now estimated. 





DCAT has a new president and also a new name. Newly 
elected is William W. Huisking, president, Charles L. Huisking Co., Inc. 
(New York). And the association, formerly known as Drug, Chemical 
and Allied Trades Section of the New York Board of Trade, is now the 
Drug, Chemical & Allied Trades Assn. It remains affiliated with the Board 
of Trade. 
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It’s Autoset 31—new, self-curing urea-resin that sets fast and 
greatly simplifies the making of particle board! Developed by 
Borden Chemical’s Research & Development Laboratory at Bain- 
bridge, N.Y. The point to remember? Bainbridge 

is just one example. All told, coast to coast, 

Borden Chemical has seven such labs with the 

capabilities to solve an infinite variety of resin 

and polymer problems. Including yours! Write 

The Borden Chemical Company, 350 Madison CHEMICAL 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. IT'S GOT TO BE GOOD 





BULK HANDLING PROBLEMS SOLVED: 


the EFFICIENCY .@. the FLEXIBILITY of 


of “automation” @ unit containers = 


SYS TE 


Compare Tote—a complete, mechanical, automatic bulk IN ADDITION, Tote System retains the flexibility of 
handling system based on metal containers plus filling unit containers: 

and discharging equipment—with a “push-button” fixed 
storage bin system. You'll find that Tote offers the ad- 
Vantages you want: 


¢ Flexibility in Transportation: Tote Bins can be 
shipped by rail or truck, or they can be retained 
in the plant and filled from bulk hopper cars or 
: trucks. 

Snecnaateaeness Flexibility in Plant Layout and Procedures: Tote 
System can be adapted easily to future require- 
ments. Plant layouts can be changed simply by 
e Accurate and automatic weighing and blending re-locating discharge stations. Operations can be 
expanded merely by procuring additional Bins. 
The labor cost of operating a Tote System is no greater, And the Bins can be used interchangeably for dif- 

while the installation cost of a Tote System is much less. ferent products. 


¢ Surge capacity between processing and packaging 
operations 


See Tote at Exposition of Chemical Industries, Coliseum, New York City, Nov. 30-Dec. 4. Booths 858-60. 
Why not let our engineers survey your plant 
at no obligation? Meanwhile, write for new 
catalog containing complete details. 


_.  TOTE SYSTEM, INC. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 820 So. 7th, Beatrice, Nebraska 
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NINE MONTHS’ OUTLOOK: If steel strike can be settled this month... 











1. Annual rates in billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted. 
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2. Auto and Truck Production? will get into high gear... 
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2. Millions of units per quarter. 
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3. Construction Activity? will hold near record levels. . 
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The business boom that began 
early in 1959 now looks as though 
it will last at least until next summer 
—and CPI sales are expected to rise 
with the general business tide. This, 
even if the steel strike drags on for 
another month or more. 

Chemical company executives, by 
and large, are optimistic on prospects 
for the next nine months—and even 
more so for the longer term. Un- 
deniably, the steelworkers’ walkout— 
which has idled nearly 90% of the 
nation’s basic steel capacity for 2% 
months—has started to pinch the U.S. 
economy, including a growing num- 
ber of CPI concerns. 

But so far, these adverse effects 
have been relatively minor and local- 


Ayo construction in billions of dollars per quarter. 
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4. Billions of dollars per quarter. 
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59 


Ist 2nd 


‘60 


4. And CPI Sales‘ will mount to new peaks. 


After the Strike, a New Upsurge 


ized; and the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion is convinced that there’s still 
enough steel in warehouses to keep 
U.S. industry as a whole running at 
almost full tilt for another couple of 
months. 

Prosperity Regardless: All things 
considered, the consensus of industry 
and government experts this week is 
this: 

e If the steel strike is settled with- 
in a few weeks, the over-all business 
upturn will spurt in this fourth quar- 
ter, then keep climbing—though not 
so steeply—in next year’s first and 
second quarters. CPI sales should 
run a parallel course (see charts, 
above). 


e And even if there’s no settle- 


ment this month, the upswing may 
still follow about the same pattern— 
but on a different timing. Odds are 
that a continued stalemate in steel 
labor negotiations would bring a Taft- 
Hartley court order for an 80-day 
back-to-work movement; and that by 
then, a combination of governmental, 
market and public opinion pressures 
would virtually force steel manage- 
ment and union bargainers to sign 
a contract fairly promptly. 
Countervailing Forces: With di- 
verse economic forces at work, it’s 
clear that chemical companies will 
be affected in sharply different ways 
this fall. Sales by some of these com- 
panies—such as Union Carbide, Wy- 
andotte Chemicals and others—al- 
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ready have been hit by the steel stop- 
page. Other large companies acknowl- 
edge they’re bound to suffer if the 
strike continues through this month. 

And the monetary situation—vari- 
ously described in such terms as 
“tight money” and “high interest”— 
is touching CPI companies in varying 
degrees. One large producer of fer- 
tilizer materials says its customers are 
asking for more credit and longer 
terms; a major chemical distributor 
in the West notes “more pressure on 
suppliers to finance transactions.” 

Furthermore, the steel industry 
isn’t the only one with current labor 
problems. Copper producers are down 
now, aluminum producers will have 
to deal with multiplant contract de- 
mands as soon as the steel strike is 
settled, and numerous chemical com- 
panies are heading into new wage- 
and-hour bargaining. 

Strong Consumer Demand: Never- 
theless, there are substantial grounds 
on which to base predictions for 
better-than-ever business in the 
months ahead. In fact, the govern- 
ment’s top economic advisors now 
predict that the upsurge will be robust 
enough to yield a $100-million sur- 
plus in the federal budget for the 
fiscal year ending next June 30. 

For one thing, personal income 
has been rising steadily all this year, 
putting a sturdy support under con- 
sumer demand. And—somewhat sur- 
prisingly—construction is holding up 
despite the tighter money problem. 
Some decline in house building is 
expected next year; but construction 
of all kinds should continue at high 
levels. 

Auto Output: Betting now is that 
the auto industry—an important cus- 
tomer for CPI products—will be able 
to go right ahead on production of 
1960 models, with near-record out- 
put forecast for the nine-month period 
just starting. Advisors close to Labor 
Secretary James Mitchell feel there’s 
enough steel available to keep all 
auto companies in business for two 
months or more, although possibly 
at reduced operating levels. 

Several chemical concerns are fairly 
confident about prospective business 
levels for the next three quarters. 
One company dealing in solvents and 
industrial chemicals says it expects 
“at least” a 25% increase during 
the next nine months over last year’s 
corresponding period. Another com- 
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pany reports that sales this past sum- 
mer were more than 30% better than 
last year’s, and looks for a steadily 
rising sales volume for the next nine 
months. “After that,” a spokesman 
said, “things will level off.” 

A major chemical firm prefers not 
to confine its optimism to the next 
nine months. The summer’s business 
was good, an executive told CW, 
“and we believe 1960 and °61 will 
be unusualiy bright years, sales-wise.” 

Strike Pinched: The strike has hurt 
some, of course—e.g., shipments of 
mineral acids are off. Nevertheless, 
the dip is smaller than outsiders have 
been guessing. One important produc- 
er says that its sulfuric sales have 
been “exceptionally good” this sum- 
mer. 

In short, chemical business has 
been nicked only slightly by this 
longest steel strike in history (one 
sales manager says only two of his 
7,000 customers have trimmed their 
purchases because of the strike, and 
their cuts amounted to less than 1% 
of his total volume). And chemical 
companies—along with most other in- 
dustries—are counting on a definite 
pickup in business as soon as the steel 
mills start up again. Says one high- 
ranking economist who worked on the 
Budget Bureau’s latest preview: “The 
economy is doing beautifully, even 
with the steel shutdown. When the 
strike is over, this will add a very 
great impetus, so that we'll be doing 
even better next year.” 


FTC Antibiotics Finale? 


Next week, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s antitrust action (CW, Sept. 
26, p. 26) against five tetracycline pro- 
ducers and distributors will roll into 
what appears to be the last stage of 
hearings on the main charges. 

After a week’s recess, the case: re- 
opens next Monday in the New York 
Bar Assn. building. Scheduled as the 
first witness: Pfizer President John 
McKeen. After his testimony, execu- 
tives and scientists from the four other 
respondent companies—American Cy- 
anamid’s Lederle Laboratories, Bristol- 
Myers, Upjohn and Olin Mathieson’s 
Squibb Division—will take the stand. 

Conclusion of the defense won't 
necessarily mean an end to the legal 
wrangling. If the FTC finally rules 
against the defendants, they are ex- 
pected to appeal, possibly all the way 


up to the Supreme Court. 

Last week, testimony focused on 
Pfizer’s tetracycline patent, which the 
FTC charges was fraudulently ob- 
tained with the aid of the other pro- 
ducers. 

Pfizer’s key witnesses last week: 

e Fred Tanner, Pfizer microbiol- 
ogist, who ran two fermentations 
(under U.S. Patent Office orders) to 
help determine whether tetracycline 
was inherently coproduced with the 
previously patented chlortetracycline 
(Lederle’s Aureomycin). The Patent 
Office—believing that coproduction 
took place—had been ready to reject 
Pfizer’s application for that reason. 

e Virgil Bogert, Pfizer organic 
chemist, who used three different re- 
covery methods to determine whether 
Tanner’s broths contained tetracycline 
in recoverable form. 

e Robert Woodward, Loeb profes- 
sor of chemistry at Harvard. Wood- 
ward was retained by Pfizer to help 
determine the chemical structure of its 
earlier broad-spectrum antibiotic, Ter- 
ramycin. (Another member of the 
Terramycin structure team was Lloyd 
Conover, who subsequently discovered 
tetracycline. ) 

Results Questioned: FTC contends 
that the affidavits submitted by Pfizer 
to describe the results of the Tanner- 
Bogert experiments were incomplete 
and contained misrepresentations. 

In their testimony last week, both 
scientists stated that they had con- 
ducted the experiments under instruc- 
tions drawn from Lederle’s chlortetra- 
cycline patent and from three then- 
pending applications in the tetracycline 
field. 

Bogert said he could find no tetra- 
cycline. In his affidavit, he had stated 
that his testing procedure was not 
exact, and that 10% tetracycline con- 
tent — although not recoverable — 
should be assumed. 

Woodward testified that Conover’s 
discovery of tetracycline was truly an 
invention, and not obvious knowledge. 

Another witness for Pfizer, Eugene 
Genisse—retired member of the Pat- 
ent Office’s Board of Appeals—testi- 
fied on Patent Office practice. He 
discussed the rule of law that made 
it “legally improper” for Patent Ex- 
aminer Herbert Lidoff (who consid- 
ered the Conover application) to cite 
a subsequent application as providing 
knowledge rendering Conover’s dis- 
covery unpatentable. 
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Pushing Plastics Prospects to New Highs 


A new spate of expansion projects, 
plus latest readings on growing use 
of plastics in various new applications, 
this week is raising major producers’ 
sights. They now call “conservative” 
an industry prediction—propounded 
just one week ago—that U.S. plastics 
output will double by 1970. 

By 1965, one _ leading resin 
producer told CW, production will hit 
close to 8 billion Ibs.; and by 1970, 
domestic output might soar to 11 bil- 
lion lbs., compared with the 5 billion 
lbs. now tentatively tallied for °59. 

Bolstering such optimism are plans 
set forth last week for still another 
round of plant construction by resin 
makers: 

e Union Carbide completed plans 
for an additional 170 million Ibs./ year 
of conventional high-pressure poly- 
ethylene resin capacity at two Texas 
plants (Seadrift and Texas City)— 
to bring the company’s total poly- 
ethylene molding material capacity to 
more than 550 million Ibs./year. By 
next Jan. 1, estimated U.S. total will be 
1.400 million Ibs./year. 

e Reichhold Chemicals Inc. said it 
has ordered equipment for a phenolic 
molding material plant to be located 
on one of two sites still under con- 
sideration in the East. The plant will 
be the first of a number planned. 

e Texas Eastman Co., division of 
Eastman Kodak, has stepped up poly- 
propylene production so that “com- 
mercial quantities on a limited basis” 
are now available. The company has 
been producing pilot-plant quantities 
at Longview, Tex., for about a year. 
Extrusion and molding grades in nat- 
ural and colors are now available at 
competitive prices, according to the 
company. 

These moves closely followed Phil- 
lips Chemical’s plans to boost ethylene 
capacity by 35 million lbs./year to 
meet growing polyethylene market 
potential, and Shell’s plans to produce 
polystyrene in an idle American Cy- 
anamid plant at Wallingford, Conn. 
(CW Business Newsletter, Sept. 26). 

The step-up in plastics production 
is expected to encompass nearly all 
major plastics in the next 10 years; 
these materials are gaining respect 
as engineering materials and in other 
large-volume uses. 

As the industry sees it today, here’s 
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where plastics can more than double 
their total sales in the next decade: 

e Construction uses of plastics 
alone are predicted to skyrocket from 
an estimated 500 million Ibs. in °59 
to nearly 2 billion Ibs. in 10 years. 

e All types of packaging—this year 
consuming 1 billion Ibs. of synthetic 
materials—should reach at least 2 bil- 
lion Ibs. 

e Plastics in appliances, electrical 
and electronic applications are ex- 
pected to go from 1.2 billion to 2.5 
billion Ibs. 

e Automotive uses may rise from 
120 million lbs. (15-30 lbs./car, de- 
pending on the model) to a whopping 
250 million Ibs. 

The Building Boost: Revised build- 
ing codes, improved, high-strength 
resins, and combinations of resins 
with conventional building materials, 
all are expanding resin producers’ 
hopes for greatly increased use of 
plastics in construction. The trend to- 
ward prefabrication is augmenting use 
of the sandwich panel (see photo, 
right). And a “new-old” material that 
may edge into structural applications 
in the near future—fire-resistant 
polystyrene—is reported to be in de- 
velopment stages. 

Meanwhile, expanded polystyrene 
is one of the materials getting top 
billing in rigid foams used in con- 
struction, aircraft and boats; while 
rigid urethane foams are expected to 
increase at least 10-fold from their 
relatively small 10-million-lbs. sales 
this year. And a newcomer to watch 
for in the foam field: phenolics for in- 
sulation. 

Packaging Pickup: A 20% increase 
is now expected this year in plastics 
for packaging applications; but in the 
decade to come, even greater in- 
creases are forecast, especially in 
soft and dry goods and in-store pack- 
aging of produce, meats and cheeses. 
Resin variations will continue to 
multiply, with almost each application 
requiring a “tailored” resin. For in- 
stance, Union Carbide Plastics Co. 
says it now has more than 100 poly- 
ethylene resins On the market. Each 
year it drops about one-third of the 
list, replacing those products with 


New Chicago building augurs quad- 
rupled use of plastics in 10 years. 
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new or improved types of resins. 

Intensified market research on poly- 
styrene is resulting in a steady growth 
curve—an example of what can hap- 
pen to a “mature” plastic material. 
One company reports its sales up 17% 
this year, and a major producer can 
foresee a 50% sales growth for its 
polystyrene in a 10-year period. 
(Polystyrene sales reached 450 mil- 
lion Ibs. last year. This year, sales 
of about 550 million lbs. are antici- 
pated, with steady gains of 60 or 70 
million lbs./year forecast over the 
next 10 years.) 

Although polyethylene’s spectacu- 
lar growth curve will eventually taper, 
industry officials look for output of 1.6 
billion Ibs. in 1960, against 1.2 billion 
Ibs. in sales this year. And increasing 
the markets for both polyethylene 
and polypropylene will be “poly- 
blends” (polyethylene with polypropyl- 
ene) and copolymers of ethylene and 
propylene, especially in low-cost tires. 
On the other hand, high-density poly- 
ethylene sales will not exceed 110 
million Ibs. this year (capacity is es- 
timated at about 350 million Ibs.). 
However, huge market growth is 
foreseen in blown bottles and films; 
and already the high-density poly- 
ethylene detergent bottle is becoming 
commonplace. 

And vinyls, too, which headed the 
list of plastics in volume sales up to 
last year, are still seen as a “growth 
market”—this year’s sales are ex- 
pected to reach 975 million Ibs., 
against 850 million Ibs. last year. A 
big market booster for vinyls as well 
as for other polymers could be the 
long-awaited development of a satis- 
factory exterior latex paint. Several 
companies now report success after 
extensive testing, and exterior latex- 
type surface coatings could add sev- 
eral million pounds to resin output in 
the next few years. 

Also to Be Watched: The effect of 
the one-shot process for flexible ure- 
thane foam recently revealed by AI- 
lied Chemical’s National Aniline Di- 
vision. This process—which eliminates 
slab wastes ranging up to 25% by 
enabling production of a contoured, 
molded cushion in one step—cuts cost 
to the point where, producers say, 
urethane could compete even with 
hair and cotton in upholstery. Also, 
Allied’s new flameproof urea resin 
could open a new market in the light- 
ing fixture field for an older, some- 
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what lagging plastic material. 

Perhaps the most outstanding ex- 
ample of what happens to a market 
when a plastic material catches on is 
the pleasure boat field. The most con- 
servative growth estimate now is 20% 
yearly. Using the Society of the Plas- 
tics Industry’s figure of 72,000 glass 
fiber boats produced in 1958, this 
would mean an output of 300,000 
boats by 1965. 


Boranes: “Hot Stand-by” 


Borane high-energy fuels and the 
Callery Chemical Co. are down, but 
haven't yet been counted out. Here’s 
how the situation stands after last 
week’s Defense Dept. ruling on the 
plants idled by cancellation of triethyl 
decaborane fuel production plans. 
(CW, Aug. 22, p. 21): 

The Navy’s $38-million, 5-tons/- 
day plant at Muskogee, Okla., con- 
tracted to Callery, will be kept on a 
“hot stand-by” basis through at least 
June °60. It will be kept intact and 
“ready to resume operations” on about 
three months’ notice. 

Next year, the Pentagon will decide 
whether rocket engines will need 
enough borane fuel to justify keeping 
the plant on stand-by status. The Air 
Force and Callery are now negotiating 
a contract to define the plant’s “hot” 
Status. 

The Air Force’s 0.8-ton/day pilot 
plant at Lewiston, N.Y., operated by 
Olin Mathieson, will be kept in opera- 
tion to supply borane fuels for re- 
search and development work “until a 
lower-cost source becomes available.” 
Pentagon R&D requirements through 
°60: 150,000 Ibs. of pentaborane, 
6,000 Ibs. of decaborane. 

The Air Force’s $45-million, 5- 
tons/day plant at Model City, N.Y., 
also operated by Olin Mathieson, will 
be partially dismantled. Boron tri- 
chloride facilities will be activated to 
feed the Lewiston pilot plant. The 
pyrolizer unit will probably be pulled 
out and installed at the Muskogee 
plant, and the Air Materiel Command 
has been directed to close the idle sec- 
tions of the plant and to “investigate 
the uses which could be made for all 
or part” of it. 

Behind the Decisions: Last week’s 
decisions were based on recommenda- 
tions made Sept. 11 by the Penta- 
gon’s joint working group on special 
fuels—composed of seven private ad- 


visors to Herbert F. York, director of 
defense research and engineering. The 
group’s recommendations were based 
on Arthur D. Little’s 60-day process- 
evaluation study of the two rival 
borane plants. 

Several points made in the ADL 
study lie behind the decision to scrap 
the plant at Model City and keep the 
one at Muskogee. 

Operating at ultimate, or reduced, 
capacity, the Muskogee plant will pro- 
duce diborane (80% of the total fuel 
cost) at less cost than the Model City 
plant could. Moreover, ADL reported, 
the Callery plant has “greater flexibil- 
ity for intermittent operation and for 
operation at less than rated capacity.” 
It can be run economically at 10% 
of capacity, compared with 35% for 
the Olin Mathieson plant. 

And the Muskogee plant is in “a 
greater state of readiness,” could be 
restored to full operation following a 
period of stand-by at a much smaller 
cost than could the Model City plant. 

The Muskogee plant—unlike Model 
City’s—doesn’t have the capacity to 
produce pentaborane and decaborane 
fuels designed for rocket uses, prob- 
ably because Callery’s process calls for 
ethylating the diborane before pyrolyz- 
ing it to form triethyl decaborane. 
Olin Mathieson pyrolyzes first and 
then ethylates. But the necessary fa- 
cilities could be added “at a fraction 
of” the $4-5 million yet required to 
bring the Model City plant to the 
“level now attained” by the Muskogee 
plant. 

The outlook for boranes is still 
cloudy. They have been virtually writ- 
ten off as fuels for air- breathing 


engines—even though some experts 
had held that their big future was in 


ramjets. The Pentagon is still inter- 
ested in the boranes’ potential in 
liquid or solid rocket fuel; so, from 
now on, military-supported research 
will be directed toward fuel uses rathe1 
than toward production improvements. 

The shutdowns haven’t yet touched 
current borane fuel research and de- 
velopment contracts. But the ADL 
study recommended that present con- 
trects should be terminated in an 
orderly manner—the cost of continu- 
ing theni is small compared with the 
value of potential discoveries. 

In the borane R&D field right now: 
Stauffer-Aerojet, AFN (American Pot- 
ash-Food Machinery-National Distill- 
ers venture), Olin Mathieson, Callery. 
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COMPANIES 


Borne Chemical Co. (New York) has acquired all 
the outstanding stock of The Wright Co. and its sub- 
sidiary, The By-Products Co. (Landover, Md.). Wright 
produces large cast acrylic sheets; the subsidiary 
fabricates those sheets into skylights. T. E. Betner, 
Borne president, said polychemical product expansion 
by The Wright Co. is planned, with Lyle Wright, 
founder, continuing management of the acquired com- 
panies. 

e 

Intercontinental Chemical Corp. (New York) will 
build new headquarters in Mountainside, N.J., for 
three affiliates: Carbic-Hoechst Corp., Hostachem Corp. 
and Hostawax Co., technical representatives and dis- 
tributors for West Germany’s Farbwerke Hoechst AG. 
Executive offices for Intercontinental and Hoechst 
Pharmaceuticals will remain in New York. 

oe 

Arizona Fertilizers Inc. (Boulder, Colo.) has changed 
its name to Arizona Fertilizer & Chemical Co., and 
has organized a wholly owned subsidiary, Cortez 
Chemical Co. 

& 

Tennessee Products and Chemical Corp. (Nashville, 
Tenn.) has been forced to make a second major cut- 
back in production of ferroalloys as a result of the 
steel strike. Three additional furnaces have been shut 
down at the Rockwood Roane electric furnace plant. 
Previously affected: Rockwood blast furnace and Chat- 
tanooga ferroalloy plant, and Tenn-Tex alloy plant 
(Houston, Tex.). 


EXPANSION 


Barite: United States Glass and Chemical Corp. 
(Tiffin, Ohio) plans construction of a $500,000 mill 
near Dierks, Ark., to produce barite for weighted - 
drilling mud and other outlets. Initial production: 35,- 
000 tons/year; by-product production, 250,000 tons /- 
year of various types of commercial gravel. The mill 
is expected to be in operation in seven months. 


e 
Petrochemicals: Collier Carbon and Chemical Corp. 
has taken an option on 300 acres in Contra Costa 
county near Rodeo, Calif., for expansion of carbon 
black and petrochemical facilities. 
2 
Nickel: International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
has scheduled startup of its new mining project at 
Thompson, Manitoba, for 1960. Full-scale production 
of nickel at an annual rate of 75 million Ibs./year is 
set for °61. Inco’s Manitoba project reportedly will 
be the world’s first fully integrated nickel plant. 
e 
Glass Fiber: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. will expand 
its glass-fiber yarn plant at Shelby, N.C., from 16 to 
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24 furnaces; 12 furnaces are now in production. The 
plant ultimately will have a 40-million-lbs./year textile 
yarn capacity. Completion date: within 12 months. 
e 

Packaging: Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. has 
launched a two-year, $12-million expansion at West 
Monroe, La., to broaden its line of packaging products. 
Included: a semichemical pulping system, and other 
improvements ranging from lumber operations to pack- 
aging equipment. A $30-million chemical expansion 
was announced in August. 


FOREIGN 


Aluminum /Africa: Kaiser Aluminum has accepted 
a Ghana government invitation to form an international 
group to build an aluminum smelter near the Kosombo 
and Volta rivers. This plant would operate on power 
from the $180-million Volta River hydroelectric 
project. 

e 

Exports /Italy: Italy exported $117.3 million in 
chemicals during the first half of this year, compared 
with $98 million in first-half 58. Pharmaceutical ex- 
ports rose 5.5%, to $11.7 million, and pharmaceuticai 
imports dropped 2.1%, to $18.4 million 

e 

Petrochemicals /Italy: ENI, the state oil monopoly, 
has decided to build a petrochemical complex at its 
Gela, Sicily, fields. Details haven't been revealed. Last 
week, ENI’s second offshore well at Gela hit oil. 

° 

Sales/Germany: Farbenfabriken Bayer registered a 

20% sales increase during the first eight months of 59. 
e 

Polycarbonates/Japan: Teikoku Rayon and its affil- 
iate, Kunoshima Chemical, have formed a new joint 
venture, Teijin Chemical, to produce polycarbonate 
resins and other synthetic organic chemicals in a $2.3- 
million, 5-tons/day plant in Mihara. Kunoshima has 
been producing polycarbonate at its pilot plant on the 
same site. 

3 

Chemicals /Argentina: Borax Holdings Ltd., British 
parent of U.S. Borax and Chemical Corp., has ex- 
panded its Argentine operations by acquiring B. Win- 
stone y Hijos, a producer of printing inks and indus- 
trial paints and finishes. Borax, which has large borate 
ore reserves in South America, also recently built an 
ore refining plant in Argentina. 

ae 

Pharmaceuticals /Argentina: The government recent- 
ly approved several expansion outlays by U.S. pharma- 
ceutical companies: Mead Johnson, $303,848; G. D. 
Searle, $200,000; Merck, $117,666. A British firm, 
Glaxo Laboratories, received permission to invest 
$830,869; and a French company, Laboratoires 
Francaises de Chimiotérapie, $7.5 million. 
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This is a scale model of a section of a dye plant now being built by Kellogg for Toms River-Cincinnati 
Chemical Corporation. It is a typical example of Kellogg’s ability to design with models to clients’ 
process schemes. 


NEW LIGHT ON 


PROBLEM: Provide chemical compa- 
nies with ways to: (1) minimize capital 
investments in new plants; (2) shorten the 
time between plant planning and plant 
production; (3) assure optimum design 
and operating efficiency. 


SOLUTION: Kellogg-developed scale 
models, such as the one shown above, used 
as engineering and design tools. 

For an increasing number of The 
M.W. Kellogg Company’s clients in the 
chemical and petroleum refining indus- 
tries, scale models have proved to be a 
many-sided solution to the economics 
of engineering and constructing new 
production facilities. This is especially 
true in regard to piping—a major in- 
vestment in any process plant. 

Built by Kellogg’s designers, these 


AN OLD PROBLEM 


three-dimensional blueprints eliminate 
planning studies and piping key plans, 
improve designs, facilitate approval, 
promote faster construction and lower 
operating costs. They replace conven- 
tional drawings of over-all layout and 
piping. Photographs of the models are 
used instead of these drawings. The 
models themselves are used on the job 
site to save time in explaining construc- 
tion details to workers and for use in 


THE M.W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. A Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 


The Canadian Kellogg Company Limited, Toronto ¢ Kellogg Inter- 
national Corporation, London « Societe Kellogg, Paris « Kellogg Pan 
American Corporation, Buenos Aires « Companhia Kellogg Bra- eh 
sileira, Rio de Janeiro « Compania Kellogg de Venezuela, Caracas 


training operators to run the plant. 

Kellogg’s model techniques and eco- 
nomics, as they apply to the whole 
plant, are described in a reprint of the 
12-page Kelloggram No. 5, available on 
request. For those specifically interested 
in Kellogg’s developments in process 
piping, also ask for the 24-page reprint 
of a recent Kellogg article in the chemi- 
cal press, “How and When to Use 
Plastic Pipe’. a. 
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The Senate investigation of drug prices starts Nov. 30 and will 
run intermittently for several months. First subject: prices and possible 
antitrust practices in connection with the corticosteroid hormones—corti- 
sone, hydrocortisone, prednisone and their derivatives—which are used in 
treatment of arthritis and other ailments. Principal hormone makers: 
Merck, Schering, Upjohn. 





Senator Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) and his antitrust subcom- 
mittee are primed with information on drug price and patient policies and 
on industry ownership and control patterns. He is particularly inter- 
ested in banks and investment houses that own shares of more than one drug 
company. He will ask whether financiers use their positions to restrict 
industry competition. 


Records have been subpoenaed from five big banks, including 
New York’s Chase Manhattan, Morgan Guaranty, and Bankers Trust, and 
a dozen investment companies and mutual funds. The Securities & Ex- 
change Commission conducted an extensive survey on stock ownership 
at Kefauver’s request. The committee then went after minutes of board 
meetings, memos, and similar documents. Records of 20 pharmaceutical 
firms have also been subpoenaed. Committee counsel John Blair says: 
“This was no fishing expedition; we went after specific items.” 


First hearings will highlight the committee’s findings on specific 
products—antibiotics, hormones, diabetic drugs, tranquilizers and vita- 
mins. Company officials will be called. 





Second, general hearings are scheduled, in which industry rep- 
resentatives will have a chance to present the over-all industry case. 
Dr. Austin Smith, representing the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., 


will testify. But so will representatives of such industry opponents as 
Consumers Union. 


The hearings are bound to produce a new public relations problem 
for the industry. Company and brand names will be used freely. The com- 
mittee will point out that after-tax drug manufacturing profits (10.1% 
of sales last quarter) are the highest of any industry included in the 
SEC-FTC report. Dr. Smith says PMA will try to show that—by different 
methods of calculation—some other industries have higher profits. PMA’s 
board of directors will meet soon to map strategy. 





Kefauver doesn’t intend to involve his group with advertising 
and promotion policies. These are under the jurisdiction of the Commerce 


Committee. But his staff acknowledges that these will inevitably figure in 
the hearings. 


The investigation is aimed at drawing headlines. Kefauver set 
the keynote when he pointed out that 10 million Americans suffer from 
rheumatic diseases and that many of these are old people on small pensions. 
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The type of rebuttal that industry will make is apparent. Speak- 
ing last week in St. Louis before the National Assn. of Retail Druggists, 
Harry J. Loynd, president of Parke, Davis, pointed out that since ‘45 
the cost of living has risen 60% but drugs have gone up only 37%. He 
noted that “no one likes to buy drugs” and urged a general campaign to 
straighten out the public’s “misconceptions.” 

« 

Restraint in medical research spending has been ordered by the 
President, according to reliable sources. A letter to Secy. Arthur S. Flem- 
ming says, in effect, “Don’t spend any more than you have to.” 





The hold-down is part of the effort to show a budget surplus 
this year. The latest Budget Bureau estimate predicts a thin surplus of 
$100 million—which could easily be wiped out if the steel strike isn’t 
settled within two weeks. 


Congress boosted Eisenhower’s budget request for medical re- 
search by 25%, from $295 to $400 million for the National Institutes 
of Health. The appropriation contained a saving clause, stating that the 
President doesn’t have to use it all unless it can be spent “effectively.” 
The Administration claims it can’t be spent without taking medical per- 
sonnel away from other necessary pursuits, although some officials pri- 
vately disagree with this analysis. 

Need for information to help U.S. business compete abroad 
against the Soviet bloc has aroused White House interest. 





Chamber of Commerce President Erwin D. Canham told the 
President a better system is needed to get nonclassified Soviet trade infor- 
mation to American businessmen. The President said he “thought very 
well” of the idea and instructed economic advisor Don Paarlberg to follow 
up with chamber officials. 

s 

The number of persons receiving academic degrees will double 
in 10 years. This is the gist of a new report by the Office of Education. 
The predicted increase applies to Bachelors, Masters and Ph.D.’s in all 
fields. The increase will be due both to population growth and to a higher 


proportion of students seeking degrees—the first being the more impor- 
tant factor. 





Three Soviet books on air pollution, translated but not yet pub- 
lished, show that the Russians are apparently more advanced than the 
U.S. in precise measurement of pollution and study of biological effects. 


The translations were done by B.S. Levine, retired Public Health Service 
official. 





Another translation just published describes the engineering 
phase of Soviet air pollution control as it stood in ’55. It is Levine’s trans- 
lation of “Sanitary Protection of Atmospheric Air,” by V.N. Uzhov, may 


be purchased for $3 from Office of Technical Services, U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce. 
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AIRCO 
VINYL ACETATE MONOMER 


at your plant... when you need it 


Save money with a dependable source of supply for high-purity vinyl acetate 
monomer. Air Reduction’s fast deliveries allow you to time vinyl acetate purchases 
to your production schedule. No worries about contamination with Airco tank 
cars used only for vinyl acetate. 
Order the quantity you need for current use. Phone it in. Orders from tank 
car to drum size get prompt shipment. Rapid tank truck shipments available also. 


= 


AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND... i 


) Air REDUCTION CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., Phone MUrray Hill 2-6700 
Represented Internationally by Airco Company International 





Chemical Week Report: 


FMC—first winner 
of Kirkpatrick Award 


V.P., Chemical Divisions, 
Research & Development 
Emil Ott 


Manager Director 
Central Development Central Research 
W. D. Morrison Emil Ott 


The characteristic of FMC’s 
Chemical Divisions’ organiza- 
tion chart is that older men with 
broad industry experience. hold 
down key staff jobs (above dot- 
ted line), while younger men are 
responsible for directing the 
line organization. 


Executive committee (clockwise from |., Ott, Jacobson, Vernon, Prutton, Williams, 
Gilbert, Loeffler) meets monthly to plan, survey progress of chemical operations. 


Streamlined Management Structure 


The seven men pictured above make up the executive came to $16.5 million or $2.38/share. Financial men 
committee of Food Machinery and Chemical Corp.’s expect this year’s to be $2.85-2.90/share. Record—or 
Chemica! Divisions. At their regular monthly sessions, near record—chemical profits will doubtless swell the total. 
they consider current problems and chart future growth. e Technological-managerial gambles paying off at at- 
But last week’s meeting was different; they looked at their tractive odds. Included: installation of four phosphorus 
record. What they saw was something to glow about: furnaces at Pocatello, Ida.; a multimillion-dollar project 

e An effective, revitalized management group. The to produce soda ash from trona at Green River, Wyo.; a 
management structure of the Chemical Divisions under- 


$15-million investment in new chlorine cells and continu- 
went major surgery a year ago last April. This week, after 


ous processes for making carbon bisulfide and carbon tetra- 
a thorough examination, a board of outside specialists chloride at Chlor-Alkali’s South Charleston, W. Va., plant; 
pronounced the operation a complete success (see p. 9). a process improvement program for Becco that has im- 

e Sales at a record high. Last year, FMC’s chemical proved the economics of its “electrolytic” hydrogen per- 
sales amounted to $135.6 million. Indications are that they oxide process to a point where management feels it’s fully 
will top $151 million this year. competitive with known “organic” processes. 

e Profits definitely climbing. The corporation has never New projects promise to sweeten the kitty even more. 
broken profits down by divisions. But Chemical Divisions’ In an advanced stage of development is a method of cok- 
sales comprise 42% of the total; profits probably account ing “noncoking” coal for phosphorus furnace use. This, 
for a comparable percentage. Last year, FMC’s profits management believes, will not only stand the phosphorus 
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Manager 
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Sets Fast Chemical Growth Pace 


field on its ear but will also have repercussions elsewhere. 
A development program on Dapon diallyl phthalate resin 
(purchased from Shell several years ago) has spawned a 
broad line of monomers and related resins. This project 
is sO encouraging that a new plant is planned. In addition, 


obtained a chemical base; how it built upon that base; and, 
finally, how it superimposed a management structure that 
integrated the chemical parts into an effective whole. 


Buying a Chemical Base 


a series of new epoxy resins has been developed to a semi- 
commercial stage. Research liaison with half-FMC-owned 
Petro-Tex could yield a whole new growth field based 
on Petro-Tex products as petrochemical building blocks. 

In Three Parts: In short, as far as its chemical opera- 
tions are concerned, FMC has never had it so good. But 
the road to recognition in the chemical industry is long 
and precarious. And for a while, it looked as though FMC 
wouldn’t make it. 

Perhaps the real secret of the company’s success has 
been an ability to recognize mistakes and start over, if 
necessary. The best way to appreciate this is to look at 
its chemical operations from three standpoints: how it 
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During World War II FM started making amphibious 
troop carriers and in the process picked up a vigorous 
ordnance group. The step into chemical manufacture 
seemed a logical extension of its food processing and agri- 
cultural equipment lines—one that would help the com- 
pany diversify and fatten profits at the same time. The 
upshot of this thinking was the purchase, in 1943, of 
Niagara Sprayer & Chemical Co. 

Unquestionably, Niagara was a good buy. Its sales at 
the time of purchase were approximately $5 million, on 
which it earned $780,000—before taxes. Food Machinery 
paid $2.1 million for it. Niagara made inorganic insecti- 
cides—lead and calcium arsenates, copper compounds, 
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Purchase 


Niagara Sprayer & 
Chemical 


tarsal? 


Joint Venture 


built its chemical base 


Reason 


Food Machinery was selling farming 
equipment. Niagara’s agricultural chem- 
icals were a logical choice for the firm's 
entrance into the chemical field. 





Coastal Chemical 


Michemco 


Both Coastal and Michemco made agri- 
cultural chemicals, were absorbed by 
Niagara. 





Westvaco 


Niagara was basic in inorganic insecti- 
cides but the trend was toward organics. 
Westvaco gave it a captive source of 
DDT, BHC. It also gave the company 
caustic and chlorine, large deposits of 
phosphorus and trona. Corporate name 
changed to Food Machinery and Chem- 
ical. 





Ohio-Apex 


0-A’s plasticizers gave FMC an outlet 
for Westvaco’s phosphorus chlorine. 





Intermountain Chemical 

(80% FMC;20% National 
Distillers. Later changed 
to 90% FMC) 


Company formed to produce soda ash 
from trona. 





Buffalo Electro- 
Chemical 


Becco gave FMC a position in hydrogen 
peroxide. 





Fairfield plant of 
National Distillers 


FMC acquired a plant to make pyreth- 
rins, piperonyl butoxide. 





Petro Tex 
(50% FMC, 50% Tennessee Gas 
Transmission) 


FMC took over government butadiene 
plant, got a partner (TGT) basic in petro- 
chemicals, 





AFN (50% owned 

by American Potash, 25% 
each by FMC and Na- . 
tional Distiliers) 


Company formed to explore high-energy, 
boron-based fuels. 





Sunland Industries 


Niagara’s marketing sphere extended to 
California’s San Joaquin Valley. 





50% FMC; 50% National Dis- 
tillers 


Com; any formed to promote FMC’s Di- 
mazine unsymmetrical dimethyl hydra- 
zine. 





50% Allied; 50% FMC 





Allied, big user of carbon tetrachloride, 
obtained half interest in FMC’s carbon 
bisulfide and tetrachloride plants. 





ground sulfur and ground sulfur products—and nicotines. 

Since Food Machinery did a thriving business selling 
machinery to farmers, Niagara’s insecticides fit snugly into 
the firm’s marketing pattern. Flushed with success, the 
company purchased two other agricultural chemicals 
makers: Coastal Chemical Co. (in 1944) and Michemco 
Inc. (in 1949). Both were absorbed into Niagara. 

But although Niagara was basic in inorganic insecticides, 
the postwar trend was to organics and the division found 
itself rapidly losing its position. The company rectified that 
in 1948 by taking over Westvaco Chemical Corp., which 
made DDT and BHC. In addition, Westvaco was an im- 
portant supplier of chlorine and caustic soda. It also had 
a position in wet-process phosphoric acid, made carbon 
bisulfide and tetrachloride, owned extensive reserves of 
trona and phosphates. 

In recognition of the importance of the Westvaco ac- 
quisition, the company’s name was changed in the same 
year to Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 

FMC soon found out how one thing leads to another 
in the chemical industry. In purchasing Westvaco it was 
assured of captive supplies for some of Niagara’s products. 
Its next purchase—Ohio-Apex—was to gain captive out- 
lets for some of Westvaco’s products. Ohio-Apex was an 
important producer of plasticizers, including phosphates— 
an outlet for Westvaco’s phosphorus and chlorine. It also 
makes aluminum chloride, another market for Westvaco’s 
chlorine. Of its 35-plus products, five contained phos- 
phorus, 14 contained chlorine. 

The next major acquisition was Buffalo Electro-Chemi- 
cal in 1952. The rationale for this move is by no means 
as clear-cut as that for the previous purchases. Becco’s lin 7. 
forte was making hydrogen peroxide; its manufacturing Prutton filled in the organizational picture. 
and marketing techniques differed radically from those 
of the rest of the company. But it was a solid company 
in every respect and did broaden FMC’s chemical base. 
Like the other acquisitions, moreover, it was examined— 
and found sound—from an investment standpoint. 

In any case, FMC reverted to a more logical pattern in 
1954, when it took over the Fairfield plant of National 
Distillers. This makes pyrethrins (insecticide) and pip- 
eronyl butoxide (synergist) and other organic chemicals. 

Its latest acquisition took place last year, when it bought 
Sunland Industries of California, a manufacturer of agri- 
cultural chemicals. Sunland extends Niagara’s marketing 
sphere into the fertile San Joaquin Valley. 

More Than One Way: FMC has also relied on joint 
ventures to establish itself in the chemical industry. The 
first in 1951 was the formation (with National Distillers) 
of Intermountain Chemical Co. to mine trona and pro- 
duce soda ash. National Distillers at first had a 20% 
interest in the firm; it has since reduced this to 10%. FMC 
is entirely responsible for the operation; National Distillers’ 
interest is purely financial. However, as a big consumer 
of bottles, its presence is undeniably an asset in selling 
soda ash to the glass industry. 

In 1955, FMC bought the government’s 90,000-ton/ year 
butadiene plant in Houston, Tex. It then brought Ten- 
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Davies and Hart supplied the outline. 





nessee Gas Transmission into a 50-50 venture, called 
Petro-Tex. FMC’s interest is more than proprietary. For 
it is a partner in a business basic in petrochemicals. And 
it has never made any bones about its intention of using 
Petro-Tex products as stepping stones into petrochemicals. 

Just about two years ago FMC teamed up with Amer- 
ican Potash and National Distillers to form AFN, Inc. 
AFN’s mission: development of high-energy boron fuels. 
American Potash, which actively supervises the project, 
now owns 50%; FMC and National Distillers each owns 
25%. 

Last year FMC joined National Distillers in a venture 
to promote its Dimazine unsymmetrical dimethyl hydrazine. 
And earlier this year, it sold a half interest in its carbon 
bisulfide and carbon tetrachloride production to Allied 
Chemical. This should be a happy arrangement for both 
parties. FMC’s process for carbon tet starts with the 
bisulfide. And Allied is a big user of carbon tet for its 
Genetron propellents. 


Building Up The Base 


The sum total of the chemical business acquired by 
FMC came to about $40 million/year. Thus, the biggest 
portion of its approximately $150-million current sales 
volume has been internally generated—even after a hefty 
allowance for inflation. 

Phosphorus and Trona: Westvaco is the best example 


of how this growth was managed. Before Westvaco be- 
came part of the family, it had two big projects but lacked 
money to carry them out: (1) make phosphorus from 
Idaho phosphate shale, (2) mine Wyoming trona and 
refine it to soda ash. 

Actually, it had started to build an 8,000-tons/year ele- 
mental phosphorus furnace at Pocatello, Ida. But antic- 
ipating the boom in furnace phosphates for detergents, 
FMC laid out a bigger program. It started up the first 
furnace in °49, a second in °50, a third in °51 and a 
fourth in °53. Combined capacity of the four is now 
120 million Ibs./ year. 

Its ambitious phosphorus program probably set FMC 
back $20 million. Moreover, the shakedown period was 
agonizing—Idaho rock differs considerably from that found 
in Florida or Tennessee. But all furnaces are now run- 
ning smoothly and management is convinced that the 
investment was sound. 

As it was expanding furnaces, FMC also enlarged burn- 
ing capacity to convert elemental phosphorus to phos- 
phoric acid. It now makes acid at Carteret, N.J., Newark, 
Calif., and Lawrence, Kan. Its Mineral Products Division 
uses a heavy share of the acid to make sodium tripoly- 
phosphates; it is, in fact, one of the biggest producers of 
that product. 

Although the phosphorus program already is a going 
business for FMC, it will take another couple of years 
before it is completed. Plans call for the project to make 
its own coke from coal normally unsuited for coking. 

Westvaco also had grand-scale ideas about its trona 
deposits but lacked the necessary funds to execute them. 
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It held the property on a renewable lease from the Union 
Pacific Railroad. It also held rights for additional explor- 
ation in the area. With FMC money (and the assist from 
National Distillers), it was able to go ahead with a mine 
and plant at Green River, Wyo. 

Like the phosphorus venture, the trona project was an 
expensive, heartbreaking affair. The first soda ash pro- 
duced was off-color, suitable only for tinted glass. But 
after four years, and a $21-22-million investment, the firm 
started turning out quality material. And today, manage- 
ment feels quite satisfied about its trona investment. 

Original plans called for the production of 300,000 tons/- 
year. That has since been boosted and capacity now is 
at a rate of 470,000 tons. Work is continuing on methods 
of improving both mining methods and trona processing. 
Promising development: “solution mining.” In this method, 
two wells are dug with a passage (fracture) between 
them. Water is pumped into one well, a saturated solution 
of trona flows out the other. This patented technique isn’t 
yet perfected for trona. But FMC management can see 
another big soda ash-from-trona plant in their future. 
When it materializes, possibly it will employ solution- 
mining, as well as a new refining process. 

Cells and Salt: While FMC was pouring money into the 
phosphorus and trona projects, it was quickly learning that 
Westvaco’s Charleston, W. Va., plant was sorely in need 
of modernization. Chlorine cells were outdated; high-cost 
salt was being used. Carbon bisulfide was made by shovel- 
ing sulfur and charcoal into a retort—a laborious, expen- 
sive method. Employee morale and productivity were low. 
The plant, in the words of one top official, was “a mess.” 

A five-year, $15-million modernization program was 
started in 1953. The 5,000 small (mostly Vorce) cells 
were replaced with 442 Hooker Type S-3B cells. A bed 
of rock salt was discovered alongside Bens Run, a small 
creek in nearby Tyler County, W. Va. FMC immediately 
capitalized on experience gained in trona solution-mining 
experiments. Now the brine is barged to South Charleston. 
(The solution-mining technique has worked so well on 
salt that others have adopted it. According to FMC esti- 
mates, many million tons of salt are now mined that 
way annually.) 

Putting the by-product cell hydrogen to work, the firm 
built a 75-tons/day ammonia plant. It built a 6-million- 
Ibs./year plant to make cyanuric acid derivatives. And 
it completely overhauled the carbon bisulfide and carbon 
tetrachloride operations: 

Westvaco had purchased rights to the Pure Oil process 
for making carbon bisulfide continuously from methane 
and sulfur. After an extensive development program, the 
ancient carbon bisulfide plant was ripped out and replaced 
with one employing the new continuous method. The plant 
was built to make 100 tons per day. Capacity has since 
been doubled. 

The modern trend in carbon tetrachloride production 
involves the reaction of methane and chlorine. But four 
moles of hydrogen chloride are generated with each mole 
of carbon tetrachloride produced. Economies, therefore, 
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Agricultural chemicals 


Organic and fine chemicals, plasticizers 


Peroxygen chemicals 


Industrial and specialty equipment 


Agricultural and farm equipment 


Power gardening, other consumer products 


4.2 


Food preparation and processing equipment 


Leased machinery 
Packaging equipment 


U.S. Government material for the Armed Forces 


depend—to a large extent—on having an outlet for the 
hydrogen chloride. 

The older method is chlorination of carbon bisulfide. 
Thanks to the economies inherent in its new carbon bisul- 
fide process, FMC was able to use that route and sidestep 
the formation of hydrogen chloride. It worked up a new 
continuous process, replaced its old unit (also bisulfide- 
based) and raised capacity from 50 tons/day to 100 
tons/day. 

With Allied now participating in both bisulfide and 
tetrachloride production, the two plants are being expanded 
further. 

Results of the face-lifting at South Charleston were the 
more impressive because improvement was needed so 
badly. A major reduction in total manpower was made. 
Chlorine capacity was raised from 360 tons/day to 442 
tons/day. (By operating some of the old Vorce cells, the 
plant can turn out 500 tons/day.) Salt costs have been 
cut in half. 

In view of labor’s initial resistance to the whole idea, 
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21.6 


and the execution of the project with a minimum inter- 
ruption of production, the achievement was no small feat. 
Management freely gives credit for the operation to the 
young operating staff of the plant. Says Carl Prutton, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Chemical Divisions: “There 
were so many obstacles that many seasoned plant managers 
just wouldn’t have had the courage to undertake this task.” 

The final phase of the program—the streamlining of the 
700,000 lbs./hour steam plant—won’t be completed until 
1962. This generates about half the electricity and all the 
process steam used in the plant. 

Bucking a Trend: Becco operates two electrolytic hy- 
drogen peroxide plants, its original one in Buffalo and a 
newer one in Vancouver, Wash. But its competition (Du 
Pont, Columbia-Southern, Allied and Shell) employ or- 
ganic processes. Evidently, they must consider them to be 
more economical. 

Becco has operated an organic process on a pilot scale 
since 1955 and has a strong patent position in the field. 
Instead of scrapping the electrolytic process, however, 
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management decided to continue to try to improve it. 
Results convinced them that game was worth the candle. 

Capital investment, as well as major operating costs 
(e.g., steam), have all been substantially reduced. In fact, 
the feeling at FMC is that, for a small plant, the economics 
often favor the electrolytic route. An indication of this, 
the firm feels, is acceptance of the improved electrolytic 
process overseas. Becco has engineered — and is part 
owner of — a plant in Mexico City that furnishes all 
Mexican requirements. It has also licensed its process in 
Switzerland, Canada and Brazil. A number of other deals 
are now in the works. 

While future developments, or perhaps the development 
of entirely new processes, can put the electrolytic method 
at a disadvantage, Becco engineers feel that their present 
plants can remain strongly competitive for the foreseeable 
future. Thus, they've sidestepped the need for a capital 
investment and gained time for additional development of 
their organic process, a program that has shown the way 
to some unexpected cost savings. They’re convinced that 
when the time comes, they'll be able to build the best 
organic process plant. 

Other accomplishments by Becco since becoming part 
of FMC: it recently brought in a new persulfate unit that 
boosted quality as well as output. It has developed a num- 
ber of peroxygen chemicals and is working on others. Its 
early research in epoxy resins will soon be fully com- 
mercialized by FMC. 

In other lines, too, FMC found it had to run fast to 
keep pace in the chemical industry. For instance, West- 
vaco had always had things pretty much its own way in 
barium oxide. It was turning out a 91% product. Several 
companies decided to enter the business with purer prod- 
ucts. Westvaco had to revamp its process, boost quality to 
over 94% —at least as good as anyone else’s. 

A recent development from Fairfield has been the in- 
troduction of a colorless pyrethrin extract. Normally, re- 
fining of the crude extract from Africa gives a product 
with a brownish tint. The new material permits aerosol 
insecticides to be sprayed on household materials with- 
out danger of staining. 


The Management Structure 

Molding the chemical components of FMC into a co- 
hesive unit is the result of an effort by the entire manage- 
ment team. 

Paul Davies, chairman of the board, more than anyone 
else deserves credit for masterminding the firm’s entry 
into the business. Moreover, he quickly adapted himself 
to the chemical climate. Here’s what Jan Oostermeyer, 
former president of Shell Chemical and now an FMC di- 
rector, says of him: “You have to remember that Davies 
is a banker by training. And bankers are, by nature, 
cautious; they don’t like to gamble. Yet he picked up 
tremendous bills for the trona and phosphorus projects— 
without blinking an eye. And none of us could tell at the 
time just how valuable those projects were going to be.” 
Davies also pitches in on many sales problems. 
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There’s feeling among outsiders that Davies has a 
tendency toward autocratic rule. But evidences of this are 
hard to find among the Chemical Divisions—at least in 
important areas. Certainly, his chemical executives would 
not have been able to make the big strides they’ve taken 
in the past year and a half unless Davies had supplied 
the proper atmosphere. 

FMC President Ernest Hart also made considerable 
contributions to the chemical business, particularly in 
the early days. Amiable, quiet in a sophisticated way, 
Hart has been the corporate balance wheel, the man who 
could keep Davies from getting discouraged and at the 
same time keep the enthusiastic chemical people from 
running too fast. 

It was Hart who gave the Chemical Divisions some 
semblance of cohesion, when he was made executive vice- 
president in 1953. He sketched in the broad outline of a 
plan for the Chemical Divisions. 

Carl Prutton, who took over in °56, started right in 
to finish the picture with broad, bold strokes. A long- 
time (1920-48) professor, Prutton left Case Institute to 
join Mathieson Chemical, where he eventually became vice- 
president and director of operations, engineering and re- 
search. He joined FMC in °54 as technical director of 
the Chemical Divisions, was made executive vice-president 
when Hart was named president. 

Prutton brings an unusual combination of talents to the 
job. A renowned researcher and educator, he has also 
proved to be a top-flight administrator. Through both of 
his aspects shines a genuine fondness for handling people 
—particularly youngsters. His travel schedule is a con- 
stant source of awe to his colleagues. Most of it is spent 
visiting plants and laboratories, where it’s not unusual to 
find him sitting up all night with a group of young chem- 
ists or engineers discussing their problems. 

Niagara Overhaul: One of his first jobs on taking over 
the Chemical Divisions was to order a study of Niagara’s 
organization. To appreciate that, you have to remember 
that Niagara was the company’s original chemical enter- 
prise. It had always been profitable, had an excellent 
growth record, and had furnished some key management 
men to the corporation. Niagara’s Joseph Cary, before his 
retirement in 1954, became the executive vice-president 
of the corporation, then chairman of the corporation’s 
executive committee. Hart himself came up through Ni- 
agara. 

In short, Niagara was rather more than a favorite child, 
only slightly less than a sacred cow. Still, Prutton saw 
room for improvement. The division operated four dif- 
ferent kinds of businesses, but lines of authority were not 
clearly drawn; everyone seemed concerned with every- 
thing. 

Gil Clee of McKinsey & Co., management consultants, 
was called in. The “outsiders” made a comprehensive 
study, came up with a reorganization plan. Niagara mana- 
agement, after scrutinizing its own operations, arrived at a 
somewhat modified plan and then enthusiastically imple- 
mented the program. 
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The business was broken down into its four major ac- 
tivities: 

(1) The largest portion (about 50%) is “formulated 
goods”—some 2,000 products sold through distributors, 
dealers and to large farms and ranches. This had encom- 
passed 14 regions. Nine regions appeared more logical and 
nine men were selected for assignment as regional mana- 
gers. Each manager was given a great deal of autonomy in 
setting prices, making other decisions. 

To boost profits and reduce both inventories and ac- 
counts receivable, a strong incentive program was laid out 
for regional, district and territory managers. 

Commission arrangements for the salesmen were also 
changed. Products were broken down into three categories, 
according to profit margins, and commissions were graded 
accordingly. So instead of pushing the “mine run” type of 
products, emphasis is placed on controlled or specialty 
products. Sales have not risen sharply as a result, but 
profits have. 

A new accounting system had to be set up, since suc- 
cess of the plan depended upon quick flow of information 
to the proper people—regional managers, salesmen, etc. 

Proof of the plan: profits as a percent of sales are now 
30% higher than they were in 1957, when the system was 
put into effect, and return on investment has multiplied. 

(2) The second important line is the manufacture of 
pesticidal products and their sale inside and outside the 


corporation. Niagara had a DDT operation at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., but competition sharpened and the price dropped. A 
study showed that it was costing more than the selling price 
to make it. The DDT plant was liquidated and a long-term 
contract was negotiated for an outside source of supply. 

But now there are other products, developed in Niagara’s 
aggressive research program, filling the void left by the 
DDT plant. In the U.S., Canada and Mexico, Niagara now 
has 16 manufacturing plants. And this year it expects to 
introduce at least eight new pesticides. In fact, the man- 
ufacturing phases will probably develop into the most 
profitable segment of Niagara’s activities. 

(3) The third activity is the production of the “human 
comfort” products (pyrethrins and piperonyl butoxide) by 
Fairfield. These are shipped to Niagara’s Middleport, N.Y., 
facilities, formulated with DDT or other products, and 
shipped out. This was set apart from the “formulated 
goods” line because sales are made in the form of con- 
centrates to other manufacturers and to aerosol fillers. 

(4) The fourth line has been small-package insecticides 
sold to the home gardener. This line is being discontinued 
in the U.S. because, in Prutton’s words, “We don’t know 
how to merchandise consumer goods. We'll leave the busi- 
ness to those who do.” 

Staff and Line: Some aspects of the present organiza- 
tion started to appear a long time ago. But the big move 
was taken in April, 1958 when the executive committee 


How FMC's Earnings and Dividends Compare 


... with those of six “blue chip” chemical firms 


Earnings per Common Share 

1953 1957 1958 1959+ 
American Cyanamid $1.57 $2.42 $2.07 $2.75 
Dow* 1.45 2.15 1.78 2.20 
Du Pont 4.94 8.48 7.25 8.50 
Hercules 1.38 2.12 2.03 2.90 
Monsanto 1.54 1.68 1.55 2.40 
Union Carbide 3.55 4.45 4.15 5.25 
Average 2.41 8.55 3.14 4.00 
FMC 1.83 2.30 2.38 2.90 


% Gain Over *53 
1957 1958 
54% 32% 


... with those of Dow-Jones 30 industrials 


Dividends 
Market Price 


16.11 
273.27 


21.60 
467.52 


20.00 — 
510.17 601.71** 


FMC PER COMMON SHARE 
Dividends 
Market Pricett 


*Fiscal year ends May 31 **March 30, 1959, compares with 673.18 on July 29, 1959. 
tEstimated. ttAverage of prices on last day of each quarter. 
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was created and a familiar staff-and-line organizational 
chart was set up. The characteristic of this chart (see p. 
37) is that the older, more experienced men are in staff 
positions while the line organization is in the hands of 
a group of youthful zealots. 

The line is broken down into two departments, in- 
organic and organic. In the former are Chlor-Alkali, Min- 
eral Products and Becco. The organic department is made 
up of Niagara and the Chemicals and Plastics divisions. 
Ohio-Apex is the nucleus of Chemicals and Plastics. Fair- 
field operations, under Chemicals and Plastics manage- 
ment, manufactures pyrethrin and piperonyl butoxide, 
and newer organic products needed by Niagara. 

Up From Operations: Prutton’s chief lieutenants in the 
staff are Bill Williams and Jack Vernon. Both came up 
through the divisions—Williams from Mineral Products, 
Vernon from Niagara. 

Williams now is vice-president for manufacturing and 
engineering. His line responsibilities include the legal de- 
partment, central engineering, process engineering and 
mineral development. Central engineering takes care of 
design and construction of major plants. Process engineer- 
ing is made up of a small group—never more than five— 
of top-flight engineers. They trouble-shoot process prob- 
lems, appraise the line organization, and handle projects 
(e.g., the new coking project) that would be too much of 
a financial drain on any one division. 

The minerals development group is an important one 
for a company like FMC. Its function is twofold: (1) to 
assure supplies of minerals currently used in the company 
by exploring present properties, hunting for new reserves, 
and looking for ways to utilize different types of deposits; 
(2) to alert management to new mineral-based businesses 
the company might enter. 

One of the strengths of the new setup is that men with 
broad industry experience in staff jobs can, without ham- 
pering the efficiency of the line organization, be freed to 
take on special projects. Thus, Williams was the one who 
negotiated the contract to build and test-operate the new 
$13-million U.S. Army Chemica! Corps plant in Indiana. 
He was also the man who dealt with Allied in establishing 
the joint venture in carbon bisulfide and carbon tetrachlo- 
ride. 

Vernon had been president of Niagara before he took 
over his present duties as vice-president of marketing and 
distribution. Reporting directly to him are the controller 
and department heads for traffic, advertising and publicity, 
purchasing and industrial relations. Because of his wide 
acquaintance with suppliers and customers (he’s presi- 
dent of the National Agricultural Chemicals Assn.), he’s 
also charged with the increasingly important trade relations 
function. 

Vernon has devoted considerable effort to reducing 
stores inventories. Several contracts have been signed with 
local contractors who stock items for the firm. “That way,” 
says Vernon, “we pay slightly more for the material, but 
we release capital. And if we can unloose a couple of 
million dollars, we have the cost of a new plant.” 
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Bernard Jacobson, also an FMC vice-president and 
member of the executive committee, was president and 
owner of Ohio-Apex before FMC took it over. In fact, in 
a very real sense, he was Ohio-Apex. He now works only 
part-time; his contributions are as a consultant on both 
technical and business matters. But his counsels are 
sought after and listened to. His own summation of his 
function now: “When things aren’t going as well as they 
should, I supply the needle.” 

The Balance in Research: Emil Ott, who for 16 years 
was director of research for Hercules Powder, came to 
FMC in 1955 as a Chemical Divisions’ vice-president and 
director of central research. One of his first steps was to 
set up a research committee, of which he is chairman. At 
that time, the operating arms were free to conduct re- 
search in any area they saw fit. There was considerable 
wasted motion and duplication of effort. The research 
committee instituted a project proposal system. 

A proposal is normally written for a year. Into it go 
all pertinent data. Whether it’s a new product or process, 
the goal is to determine how it would fit into the corpo- 
ration from the standpoint of sales, production and raw 
materials; how much it would cost and over how long a 
period. “When that’s filled out,” says Ott, “much of the 
need for ‘coordination’ disappears.” 

A central research center, completed in Princeton two 
years ago, is now being enlarged. In addition to directing 
that, Ott also directs activities of a special projects labora- 
tory in Buffalo, which carries out government work. 

Management could see both advantages and disadvan- 
tages to completely centralized reseach. So it hit upon 
what it feels is a happy medium: long-term research is 
centralized; work that’s clearly of benefit to a single divi- 
sion is carried out by that division. Budget for chemical 
research now runs about $6.5 million; about $2 million 
worth is centralized and the rest is carried out by the 
divisions. 

Holding the Line: Holding down the key positions 
in the line organization are Fred Gilbert, who heads up 
the Inorganic Dept., and Al Loeffler, his counterpart in 
the Organic Dept. 

Gilbert came to FMC with Becco. He became head of 
Becco and the Chlor-Alkali Division in ’57. In his new 
post, he has full responsibility for the profit and loss of 
his department. 

Concerning the new organization, he says, “What we’re 
trying to do is to make the divisions reshape their think- 
ing so they'll feel more like parts of a bigger corporation. 
At the same time, we have to give them enough autonomy 
to do the job expected of them. We have to rebuild the 
loyalties of our research people, too, while maintaining 
their divisional spirit.” The job, he freely admits, takes 
time. By the same token, he feels that significant progress 
has been made. 

Loeffler joined FMC in 1953; he had been director of 
development for Monsanto’s Organic Chemicals Division. 
His functions for the Organic Dept. are identical to 
Gilbert’s for inorganics. 
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ADHESIVES - COATINGS — DETERGENTS — LITHOGRAPHY 
GLASS—PAINTS—PAPERS—TEXTILES—WAXES-POLISHES 


a few of 
the many 
uses for 


PVP K-15 (low molecular weight) » aqueous dispersion: of car- 
bon black and low bulk density solids « for prevention of soil 
redeposition on synthetic fibers in detergents. PVP K-30 (me- 
dium molecular weight) ¢ a ‘work horse’ in-aerosol applications 
requiring flexible, lustrous films with controlled ‘rewetting char- 
acteristics « an aid in the detoxification or. desensitization of 
skin irritants, (Write for special bulletin TA-52:). « a suspending 


PVP 


(POLYVINYLPYRROLIDONE) 


If you require a physiologically acceptable polymeric 
binder, stabilizer, detoxifier, dispersant or-film-former 
for product improvement, try PVP. PVP is soluble in 
water and most organic solvents. May we suggest: 


agent, extender, binder and flow promoter in pigment application 
— inks, paints, ceramics « a dye solubilizer and complexing agent 
in ball point pen inks and textile specialties. PVP K-90 (high 
molecular weight) « specific dispersant for TiO, and latex poly- 
mers used in emulsion paints « levelling agent in styrene-acrylic 
emulsion polishes « as cohesive agent or binder in glass fiber 
and specialty paper manufacture. 


Additional molecular weight grades are available. Write for further information and samples. 


om Research, to Reality. 


ACETYLENE CHEMICALS 


DEPARTMENT 


ANTARA ANTARA® CHEMICALS 


A SALES DIVISION 


435 HUDSON STREET: 
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GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
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Engineered to improve processing 


SHRIVER 


Vertical Leaf Pressure 
Filter offers outstanding 
operating efficiency 


@ For large volume clarification 
® For high filtration efficiency 


© For quick discharge of 
solids and easy cleaning 


The Shriver “HTVL” horizontal tank vertical 
leaf pressure filter provides the maximum in 
performance. It incorporates the most advanced 
design features to assure perfect clarity of filtrate; 
uniform, reasonably dry cake; easy accessibility 
for cleaning and compactness. 

The filter is available in 27 standard combina- 
tions of tank size and number of filter leaves. Leaf 
assembly, filtrate discharge and leaf carriage 
simplify operation. 

There's a Shriver “HTVL” filter unit for your 
needs —now or projected. 


handy Bulletin 146 
which tells all you'll 
want to know about the 


filter for better filtration. 


Filter presses 


Horizontal tank, 
vertical leaf filters 


Vertical tank, 
vertical leaf filters 


Vertical tank, 
horizontal plate filters 


Plastics polymerizers 
and slabbers 


Continuous thickeners 


Filter media 
textile and metal 


Diaphragm pumps 


T. SHRIVER & COMPANY, INC. 


834 HAMILTON STREET 


ESENTATIVE N 


Det 


HARRISON, N. J. 
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Ont Mexico City, Mex 





At the moment, the Organic Dept. 
is about half the size of the Inorganic 
Dept. But it is getting the bigger 
push. Says Loeffler: “We intend to 
diversify in fields where our total 
resources in research, marketing and 
production skills enable us to make 
genuine contributions. Whether tied to 
acquisitions or based entirely on in- 
ternal growth, we will select projects 
that realize a high return on invest- 
ment.” 

Gilbert and Loeffler are poles apart 
in temperament. Gilbert has an easy, 
infectious vitality. Loeffler is more 
reserved, exudes an air of quiet 
competence. Both are highly regarded 
in the organization. 

Moreover, both oversee a group of 
young, competent divisional managers, 
who are in turn backed up with able 
staffs. This pipeline full of young 
managerial talent may well be FMC’s 
greatest asset in the chemical business. 

Room To Grow In: There are some 
gray areas on the organization chart. 
It’s hard to draw a line showing where 
the plant’s engineering group leaves 
off, say, and Williams’ process engi- 
neering staff takes over. But, so far at 
least, no trouble spots have developed. 

What’s more, the organization is 
designed to be fluid. New products, 
for instance, may sometimes be taken 
away from one division and placed 
with another where they would be 
more at home. “There’s always some 
disturbance,” says Prutton, “when you 
take the child away from its mother. 
But in the few, exceptional cases 
where it has been done, the moves 
have been accepted as a sound, rea- 
sonable policy.” 

Although management doesn’t rule 
out further acquisitions under the 
proper conditions, it seems clear that 
it is pinning its hopes for growth on 
its present foundation. 

And management can see plenty 
of room to grow in. Certainly, it 
plans to shore up the organics end. 
Polymers are definitely getting at- 
tention. Niagara, firmly entrenched 
and growing rapidly in insecticides, 
has picked up considerable know-how 
in biochemistry. A good bet for the 
next step: veterinary chemicals. 

The growth potential in propellents 
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is not being overlooked. FMC makes 
hydrogen peroxide and unsymmetrical 
dimethylhydrazine. Through its par- 
ticipation in AFN, it has a foothold 
in boron chemicals. In addition, it’s 
covered in solid propellents; last year 
Petro-Tex acquired 93% of the stock 
of Grand Central Rocket. 

Balancing Up: With the aid of 
hindsight, which is almost infallible, 
it’s easy to single out mistakes FMC 
has made. It stubbed its toe on the 
Farrington Daniels nitric acid process, 
which resulted in a “largely technical 
success but an economic failure.” 
Reportedly, it spent considerable 
money in building and operating a 
pilot plant; and tied up considerable 
technical talent building and operating 
a bigger unit for the government be- 
fore the project was shelved. 

Also, there are still some anomalies 
in the company. It has laid out a 
highly progressive program for deal- 
ing with its several publics. But it is 
among the most tight-lipped of chemi- 
cal companies where many of its proj- 
ects are concerned. Management takes 
pride in its policy of delegating au- 
thority. But there are still signs that 
this has not thoroughly penetrated the 
lower echelons. 

Some hold that the company could 
have moved a lot faster in bringing its 
chemical operations together, that 
the decision to modernize the South 
Charleston operation was unneces- 
sarily delayed. 

But even 20-20 hindsight can’t flatly 
prove that the corporation could have 
done better—or even as well—in the 
long run if it had scheduled things 
differently. And, on balance, its record 
of achievement heavily outweighs its 
shortcomings. 

In the difficult, competitive chemi- 
cal field, FMC has built an alert, 
aggressive business. Prutton sums up 
its accomplishment this way: “Most 
people only achieve about one-third of 
their real potential, due mainly to lack 
of opportunity, training and motiva- 
tion. We are trying to at least double 
this figure and believe we are doing 
ig 

He might get an argument on the 
percentages. It’s hard to quarrel with 





his results. 
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STRAN-STEEL BUILDINGS—NOW IN COLORS! 


combine office quarters with column-free shop or avarehouse space. Note 
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Precision-engineered and mass-pro- 


100% Useable 


n-Steel Corporation, Dept. CW-23 


Detroit 29, Michigan 
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duced Stran-Steel buildings give you unobstructed 


Please send data on Stran-Satin Color and complete 


You can finance your 


or 


Low in Cost—Easy to Finance 
building over 5 years with a 2 


widths of 32’, 40’, 50’, 60’, 70’, and 80’ with lengths 


literature on industrial buildings. I’m interested in a 


down payment on 


the Stran-Steel purchase plan and that includes the 


/¢ 
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in 20’ and 24’ multiples. Sliding doors for smooth and 
efficient material movement fit equally as well on ends 


building approximately 


be used mainly for_— 





complete structure—foundation, heating, lighting, tax 


and sides since Rigid Frame members support the 


building’s weight. 
Beautiful 


_Phone____ 
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coupon or call your Stran-Steel dealer today. He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages under Steel Buildings or 


and other building costs. For full details, mail the 
Buildings— Steel. 


Adder 


Your choice of 6 attractive factory-applied 


Stran-Satin Colors—blue, bronze, green, gray, rose, 
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LUMMUS DESIGNS, ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTS 
HYDROGEN FEED GAS FACILITY 
FOR AIR PRODUCTS, INC. 














World’s Only Large Tonnage Plant Produces Liquid Hydrogen 
for Use as Missile Fuel 


The world’s only large tonnage 
liquid hydrogen facility—near West 
Palm Beach, Florida—has been put 
on-stream by Air Products, Inc. of 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. The Lum- 
mus-designed, engineered and con- 
structed hydrogen production section 
of the plant has been producing at 
over-design rate and at 99+% purity 
(better than design) since the test 
run was successfully completed 21 
days after the initial operation of the 


‘a 


gas generators. 

The hydrogen production section 
combines Florida crude oil, oxygen 
and water to generate hydrogen gas. 

Liquid hydrogen product from the 
new facility assumes an increasingly 
vital role in the nation’s defense sys- 
tem. New capability in handling, stor- 
ing and firing liquid hydrogen in 
rocket engines substantially improves 
our nation’s position in the race for 
missile and space superiority. 


Lummus has completed a number 
of gas generation units in recent 
years, and also has extensive experi- 
ence in design, engineering and con- 
struction of plants for ammonia 
synthesis. 

In the past 50 years, Lummus has 
built over 800 plants to produce petro- 
chemicals, chemicals and petroleum 
products. If your company is planning 
facilities of this kind, discuss your 
plans with Lummus. 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR INDUSTRY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
385 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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ENGINEERING. 
IMPULSE PROCESS TAPS VEGETABLE PROTEIN © 


Rendering Route Pulls Food from Grass 


In London this week, British Glues 
& Chemicals, Ltd. is busily piloting 
a new process of extracting and sep- 
arating edible protein and a variety 
of salable by-products from grass and 
oilseed residues. The company has al- 
ready put the new technique up for 
licensing, is currently negotiating with 
several foreign firms. 

Primary goal of the British Glues 
process: to provide a cheap, efficient 
method for converting abundant—but 
inedible—vegetable materials into a 
food additive that can be used to 
supplement protein-deficient diets. 
[The by-product recovery of such 
salable extractives as vegetable oils, 
chlorophyll, steroid intermediates and 
vegetable fiber will help substantially, 
the company feels, to minimize the 
cost of the protein. 

Based on the current pilot-plant 
operation, it’s estimated that the proc- 
ess will yield protein at a cost of 
about 21¢/lb.—or less than 2¢ for 
the average human requirement of 
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2 oz./day. Both the size and capital 
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cost of a plant depend on the popu- 
lation to be served, cost is expected 
to be about $2.80 (£1) per capita. 
British Glues’ “commercial scale” pi- 
lot plant cost about $84,000 (£30,- 
000), has a capacity of 1 ton/hour 
of vegetable feedstock. Protein pro- 
duction varies widely with the feed 
—e.g., peanuts yield some 450 Ibs./- 
ton; grass, about 50 Ibs./ton. 

Breaking the Barrier: Though nu- 
tritionists have long been aware of 
the protein potential of inedible veg- 
etable materials, the problem of ex- 
tracting it from the cells of leafy 
plants barred simple, straightforward 
recovery. British Glues solved this 
problem with the Chayen 
process—a_ cell-breaking technique 
originally developed by the company’s 
assistant director, Israel 
Chayen, for the rendering of animal 
bones and fat (CW, Nov. 8, ’52, p. 
60). 

In impulse rendering, cellular ma- 
a liquid is sub- 
jected to a series of shock waves of 


impulse 


managing 


terial suspended in 


sufficient intensity and frequency to 
rupture the cells. The shocks are gen- 
erated by specially designed beaters 
and, in the case of protein recovery, 
the liquid medium is slightly alkaline 
water which dissolves the freed pro- 
tein and some of the vegetable oils. 

Once the problem of breaking the 
cells had been solved, British Glues 
concentrated on the separation and 
purification of protein and other ex- 
tracted products. Here’s the separa- 
tion process that evolved from more 
than five years of research and de- 
velopment: 

Extractive Angle: The impulse- 
rendered vegetable materials are car- 
ried out of the mechanical beater in 
the stream of alkaline solution and 
fed to a vibrating screen “filter”. 
Screened-out fibers can be recovered 
for papermaking 

Second step in the separation is 
centrifugation to take off vegetable 
oils which are subsequently refined 
also by centrifugal washing and clari- 
fication. In the case of grass or other 
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Versatile 


Polyethylene 


Glycols 


With seven different Mathieson poly- 
ethylene glycols, you get the versatility 
you need to take care of a wide variety 
of requirements. 


Polyglycols have numerous applications 
as chemical intermediates, solvents and 
humectants. They are used in the manu- 
facture or processing of surface active 
agents, resins, rubber, pharmaceuticals, 
cellulosic materials, printing inks, tex- 
tiles, leather, etc. 

Mathieson polyethylene glycols are ship- 
ped in tank cars, tank trucks and drums 
directly from the plant at Brandenburg, 
Kentucky, as weil as from local distribu- 
tors’ stocks. Technical assistance when 
you need it is at your service. 


New technical data sheets. Ask your 
Olin Mathieson representative or write 
today. 


Poly-G® is @ trademark 


a 


OLIN MATHIESON 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Chemicals Division + 745 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
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ENGINEERING 


products low in oil content, oil re- 
covery may not be worthwhile. The 
insoluble carbohydrates removed here 
from the protein solution can be 
processed into meal for animal feed. 

From the centrifuge, protein solu- 
tion is pumped to precipitation tanks 
and there neutralized to drop out the 
dissolved protein and oil as a slurry. 
This product may be further treated 
with solvents to recover chlorophyll, 
steroids and other constituents before 
the protein is finally dried. 

The protein product is a fine pow- 
der which has no odor and very 
little taste. The latter characteristics 
are important in parts of the world 
where the population may be reluc- 
tant to depart from traditional foods. 
Vegetable protein, like fish flour (CW, 
May 16, p. 88), is intended primarily 
as an additive to flour. And though 
the product may not be as palatable 
as the meat and milk obtained from 
cattle, British Glues estimates the 
yield of impulse-processed protein 
from a given acreage of vegetation 
may be ten times greater than that 
produced by grazing animals. 


Water Project Progress 


Industrial and government spon- 
sored sea-water conversion programs 
moved closer to their goals last week. 
The Dept. of the Interior pushed gov- 
ernment projects into the design stage 
by awarding  architect-engineering 
contracts for its three authorized wa- 
ter-desalting demonstration plants 
(CW Technology Newsletter, July 25); 
Cleaver-Brooks Special Products Co. 
(Waukesha, Wis.) shipped key com- 
ponents of the plant it’s readying for 
test operations in November at South- 
ern California Edison’s Mandalay 
Steam Station (near Oxnard, Calif.). 

Designs for all three of the gov- 
ernment water conversion plants are 
expected to be ready early next year. 
The firms receiving contracts, as ex- 
pected, were those who did the pre- 
liminary work on each of the proc- 
esses: 

e W. L. Badger & Associates (Ann 
Arber, Mich.) received a $62,000 
contract for the long-tube vertical dis- 
tillation plant to be built adjacent 
to Dow Chemical’s Freeport, Tex., 
plant. Capacity: 1 million gal./day. 

e Fluor Corp. (Los Angeles) was 
awarded a $102,000 contract for the 
multistage flash distillation unit sched- 


uled for construction on the Cali- 
fornia coast (CW Technology News- 
letter, Aug. 22). Capacity: 1 million 
gal./day. 

e The Bureau of Reclamation 
(Denver) will design the electrodiaiysis 
plant for brackish water conversion 
at a site either in the Great Plains 
or in the Southwest. Contract price 
has not been set, but plant capacity 
is now pegged at 250,000 gals./day. 

King-Size Evaporator: Outstanding 
component of the Cleaver-Brooks 
100,000-gal./day unit is the 70-ft.- 
long evaporator—said to be the 
world’s largest. Its 26 stages of flash 
evaporation also sets a record for 
the number of stages employed in 
a single plant. 

Initial operation of the plant is 
scheduled to include an extensive test 
program to be conducted jointly by 
Southern California Edison and 
Cleaver-Brooks engineers. Purpose: 
to determine operating variables and 
establish the economics of a multi- 
million-gal./day _ installation. The 
plant will operate off residual heat 
from the power company’s steam sta- 
tion, is sufficiently flexible to permit 
cost studies under a wide variety of 
operating conditions. The project is 
being sponsored entirely by private in- 
dustry. Cost: about $250,000. 


Big Unsaturated Rings 


A new intermediate for plastics 
production is now being made on a 
commercial scale by Chemische 
Werke Huels at Marl, Germany. Proc- 
ess for making the compound, cyclo- 
dodecatriene-1,5,9, was licensed from 
the Max Pianck Institute (CW, Sept. 
5, p. 42). 

The new substance can be oxidized 
easily to succinic acid or, after hydrog- 
enation, to dodecane-1,12-dicarbox- 
ylic acid, both of which are used as 
raw materials for plastics. 

Cyclododecatriene is produced by 
adding butadiene to a suspension of 
diethyl aluminum chloride (five parts 
by volume) and titanium tetrachlo- 
ride (one part) in benzene at 40 C. 
After 5-6 hours, the catalyst is hydro- 
lyzed with water and the products 
are isolated by steam distillation. Com- 
mercial yield of the main product is 
70-80%, based on the total butadiene 
input. By-products that can be isolated 
are cyclo-octadiene-1,5 and _ cyclo- 
hexadecatetraene-1,5,9,13. 
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Only Owens-lllinois pressure packages have this 
bond of plastic to glass 


HE PLASTIC IS MORE THAN a jacket 
Tt around the bottle in an Owens- 
Illinois pressure package . . . it’s 
bonded to the glass as a part of the 
container itself. It won't peel off. 

This permanent bonding of plas- 
tic and glass gives you a tough and 


handsome package which will 
never alter your product. For glass 
is inert to chemicals . . . is flavorless 
and odorless . . . and keeps what it 
contains at peak of effectiveness. 
These colorful and sturdy Owens- 
I}linois pressure packages come in 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS 
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AN (i) PRODUCT 


a variety of shapes and sizes. 
Choose from a wealth of stock con- 
tainers, or let O-I create a new de- 
sign just for you. 

Every O-I container can be per- 
manently decorated with Applied 
Color Lettering. 


Owens ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES 


-TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


$1 





WHAT YOU SHOULD EXPECT 


When you go to an engineering firm for help in the 
design and construction of a new plant, or the ex- 
pansion of existing facilities, you have a right to 
expect certain basic standards from that firm. They 
should have EXPERIENCE, for only with past experi- 
ence can you minimize the number of new problems 
which will arise on any new project. Such experience, 
however, should be tempered with FLEXIBILITY, 
CREATIVITY and VISION. Some companies are experi- 
enced beyond measure at building plants from designs 
more than 25 years old. In the highly competitive 
years ahead, such plants could prove economically 
unsound. You owe it to your company’s future to 


select a firm which has proven its ability to provide 


the newest and the best in process engineering. 

For almost half a century, CHeMico has maintained 
a reputation for progressive and imaginative process 
— and improvement. This proven “know-how” 
s available to firms in the chemical and petrochemi- 
ni fields requiring any and all types of engineering 
and construction services. 


WAYS OF WORKING WITH THE CLIENT 


A recently completed petrochemical plant offers the 
best example of the several ways in which Cuemico 
is prepared to work with its clients. This huge com- 
plex was designed to produce acetylene derivatives, 
and included processes for producing a wide range of 
basic chemicals. The ammonia, sulfuric acid and 
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ammonium sulfate sections of this plant were based 
on Chemico’s own proprietary processes. The designs 
for the acrylonitrile and hydrogen cyanide units 
were based on processes developed in the client’s own 
pilot plant. For the acetylene plant, CHEMIco obtained 
a license from BASF in Germany for their patented 
production-proven process. The oxygen plant was 
designed by the Linde Company of Germany on a 
sub-contract basis. Cuemico’s Construction Depart- 
ment was responsible for erection of all the plants, 
and Cuemico’s Industrial Projects Department su- 
pervised, coordinated and controlled the entire 
project. 

CHEMICO is always prepared to provide its services 
to clients on any or all of the bases indicated above. 
For clients with processes of their own, CHEMICO’s 
Industrial Projects Department will engineer and 
construct plants, starting at any stage of develop- 
ment. Cuemico’s own laboratories and pilot plant 
are available, if desired, for process development and 
improvement work on a contract research basis. If 
the process to be employed has already undergone pilot 
stage testing, CHEMico will design the most economic 
and efficient commercial scale operation. In such a 
case, therclient can be sure that Cuemico will call on 
the services of outstanding engineers and technical 
personnel with experience similar, or related to the 
unit operations which are to be designed, engineered 
and constructed. In addition, the client can be as- 
sured that CHemico, as an independent engineering 
organization, will undertake such activities in the 
framework of a completely confidential relationship, 








with all necessary safeguards for protecting the 
client’s competitive position in regard to trade 
secrets and research developments. 

In the case of clients who want plants to produce 
products for which neither CHEMICO nor the client 
has a process, Cuemico, through its Industrial 
Projects Department, will obtain licenses from what- 


ever source possible for production-proven process 
designs which will enable the engineering and con- 


struction of the desired plant. 

Very often Cuemico’s drafting force as well as its 
specialists in civil engineering, mechanical engineer- 
ing, electrical engineering and other service engineer- 
ing capacities can be made available to clients on an 
individual contract basis. CHEmico’s construction 
organization, made up of a permanent force of 
highly experienced construction superintendents, is 
prepared to undertake a wide range of erection pro- 
jects related to the process industries. 


CONTRACT ARRANGEMENTS 


CHEMICO offers its clients a wide choice in the type of 


contract under which each individual project is to be 
handled. Among the more common arrangements- 
although by no means the only ones available — are 
the following: 

Cost Plus Fixed Fee: Under this type of contract, 
Cuemico’s fee and overhead charge for engineering, 
construction and related services is decided by 
mutual agreement, and the client is billed at direct 


cost for any and all expenses incurred by CHemico 
to complete the client’s project. 

Lump Sum: At the client’s request, CHEMICO submits 
a firm estimate containing a specific price for which 
Cuemico will undertake to complete the client’s 
project. 

Guaranteed Maximum: Under this type of contract, 
CHEMICO will set a maximum cost to the client for an 
individual project. If the cost of the project falls 
below the maximum figure, all savings will be divided 
between Cuemico and the client on the basis of a 
prearranged rate. 

Fixed Price Equipment Supply: Under this type of 
contract, the client gets the benefit of Cuemico’s 
design, engineering, purchasing and expediting serv- 
ices, but is free to make his own arrangements for 
the construction of his project. 

Basic Design and Construction Supervision: This type 
of arrangement has proved extremely useful in deal- 
ing with clients outside the United States. Ordinarily, 
under a contract of this sort, Cuemico provides the 
hasic engineering for a project, and the client makes 
other arrangements for the detailed drawings and 
construction. CHEMICO then supervises construction 
and sees the project through start-up operations. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
525 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 


CHICAGO @ DALLAS @ HOUSTON e@ PORTLAND. ORE @ TORONTO @ LONDON @ PARIS @ JOHANNESBURG @ TOKYO 





Eastman 
Alcohols 


ethyl alcohol 
95% and anhydrous 


Tecsol® 
proprietary ethyl alcohol 


isobutyl alcohol 
2-ethylhexyl alcohol 
2-ethylisohexy! alcohol 





For properties and 
shipping information 
on these and other 
Eastman products, see 
Chemical Materials 
Catalog, page 357 or from major industrial centers. For samples or 
Chemical Week 
Buyers Guide, 
page nearest Eastman representative. 


Eastman alcohols are available in bulk 


spécifications, write or call your 


Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; Atlanta; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Framingham, Mass.; Greensboro, 
N. C.; Houston; New York City; St. Lovis. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 
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ENGINEERING 


PROCESSES 


High-Purity Tungsten: A new meth- 
od of producing high-purity tungsten 
from a mixture of gases and simul- 
taneously forming it into simple shapes 
has been developed by the Bureau 
of Mines. Small quantities of the re- 
fractory metal (melting point, 6170 
F) produced at the Bureau’s Rolla, 
Mo., laboratories reportedly have ex- 
ceeded 99.99% purity. Though details 
of the process haven’t been revealed, 
Director Marling Ankeny termed it 
a “giant step forward” in high-purity 
metals research. With the new tech- 
nique, he added, it should be feasible 
to “plate” high-purity tungsten on 
various surfaces, thereby greatly ex- 
tending its usefulness. 

e 


New Sugar Cleanup: A group of 
Hungarian engineers have developed 
a new cleanup technique said to solve 
several beet sugar processing prob- 
lems. Key: use of liquid cyclones 
in place of filtering equipment for 
removing suspended impurities from 
raw sugar juice. The cyclones not only 
reduce equipment and labor require- 
ments, say the Hungarians, they also 
simplify waste disposal—the dilute 
portion can be discharged directly in- 
to streams, and thick residues handled 
in settling ponds only one-seventh the 
size of those required for unseparated 
wastes. 

* 


Silk-Screen Circuits: Printed wiring 
can be applied directly on ceramics 
by a silk-screen printing method de- 
veloped at Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. By eliminating adhesives con- 
ventionally used to bond copper foil 
to ceramic or plastic bases, the silk- 
screen process avoids a common 
cause of failures during soldering and 
assembly. Circuits are printed with 
a paste of finely ground copper oxide 
and glass frit blended with a standard 
silk-screen printing vehicle. When 
dry, the printed pattern is first fired 
at 750 C for 20 minutes to burn 
off the vehicle, then fired for 30 
minutes in a reducing atmosphere at 
850 C to reduce the copper oxide 
to metal. Controlled amounts of oxy- 
gen (0.4-4.5%) are added to the re- 
ducing gas (95% nitrogen, 15% hy- 
drogen) to prevent reduction of other 
oxides and to promote good wetting 
of the ceramic base by the glass frit 
bonding agent. 
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Open the way 


to improved processes 


with this 


LIME of 


SUPERIOR PURITY* 


THESE COLUMNS OF PURE WHITE “MISSISSIPPI"’ LIMESTONE ARE 90 FEET HIGH! 


*Mississippi Lime Company’s entire limestone 
deposits have a natural purity and uniformity 
unequalled in such quantity anywhere. The entire 
formation tests 99% pure calcium carbonate. 


It is because of the purity of this limestone, care- 
fully sealed deep underground in Southeast Mis- 
souri, that Mississippi High Calcium Lime and 
Mississippi Lime products have earned a na- 
tional market. 


When you standardize on Mississippi products 
of superior purity, you eliminate uncertainty in 
lime operations and open the way to improved 
processes. 


Our half-century of experience in mining and 
processing “the great white servant of industry” 
is at your service. Our skilled technicians will 
consider it a privilege to consult with your tech- 
nical staff on possible applications or help in the 
solution of any problem. 


MISSISSIPPL LIME COMPANY 


ALTON, ILLINOIS 


MISSISSIPPI 





ENGINEERING 


New Refractories: Two new types 
of refractory—forsterite and _stabil- 
ized dolomite—have been developed 
at the Indian Metallurgical Institute 


Electrically of Jamshedpur (Bihar). The forster- 


a & 
ite (magnesium silicate) is produced 
welded, | by mixing magnesite (magnesium car- 
bonate) with cheaper ores, such as 
leakproof serpentine, saxonite and dunite, and 


firing at 1600 C. The grog (crushed 
refractory) obtained from the firing 


: . is then pressed into bricks and re- 
nest {0 Save Storage and shipping costs fired at 1500 C. Forsterite brick is 
said to withstand higher temperatures 
under load than magnesite brick (up 
to 1600 C vs. 1500 C) and to possess 
good resistance to thermal spalling. 
The new dolomite refractories are 
made by a similar two-step firing 
process from a mixture of dolomite 
(calcium magnesium carbonate) com- 
bined with the stabilizers, e.g., serpen- 
tine, used with the new forsterite 
brick. 
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Heavy-Water Bypass: Heavy-water 
production at AEC’s Savannah River 
plant is now carried out in two steps 
instead of the original three, accord- 
ing to a report presented at this week’s 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers in St. Paul 
(Minn.). The principal method for 
concentrating the deuterium content of 
natural water (CW, Oct. 5, ’57, p. 31) 
involves dual-temperature exchange 
with hydrogen sulfide (CW, Aug. /, p. 
45) to boost it from 0.015% to about 
9,000 vs-3,000 15%: followed by distillation to 90% 

A boxcar holds 3 times as many concentration; and, finally, electrolysis 
flaring as straight-sided pails. which yields fully concentrated 
Same 5-gal. capacity! (99.8% ) heavy water. However, Wil- 

liam Bebbington and Victor Thayer of 
Du Pont (operator of the Savannah 
plant) told AIChE conferees that the 
electrolytic concentration has been 


Single seam construction completely shut down and that moder- 


ator-quality heavy water is being pro- 
gives leakproof protection for duced directly from the distillation 
hard-to-hold products 


step. AEC’s estimate of future heavy- 
These pails offer greater strength and protec- | water requirements shows a downward 
tion for liquid roofing cements, paint and | trend—from $4.3-million in sales in 
petroleum products, dry or powdered mate- | +59 to about $1.8-million for fiscal ’60. 
rials. Ask your Continental man for details. 


7 
Pigment Patent: Switzer Brothers, 
Inc. (Cleveland) has received a Cana- 
‘EE CONTINENTAL dian patent (No. 577,744) on its 


CAN COMPANY process of making thermoplastic 
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Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 melamine-sulphonamide-aldehyde _pig- 


Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 ments (CW, Feb. 1, ’58, p. 82). These 
Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 : nts are widelv : , 
Canadian Division: 790 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. pigments are widely used to impart 


Cuban Office: Apartado #1709, Havana daylight fluorescence to paints, inks, 
plastics and synthetic coatings. 
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Tall Oil Service as You Like it! 


~ 
i 

Quick, thorough, efficient...that’s Arizona service to 

industry. Orders are handled promptly. Delivery is 

swift. Our salesmen can supply you with samples for 

testing purposes, and printed formulations pertinent 


to your manufacturing processes. Our technical facil- 
ities are ready to help you in every way. Next time 


Spt 
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you need tall oil, contact Arizona. You'll be glad 
you did. 

Our Arizona salesman will acquaint you with de- 
tails about our newest product, FA 1 Special. This 
excellent tall oil fatty acid has lighter color to assure 
uniformly high quality derivatives. 


DISTRIBUTORS: A. J. Lynch & Company, Los Angeles, Alameda ¢ Charles Albert Smith Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver ¢ T. G. Cooper & Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia ¢ Farac Oil and Chemical Company, Chicago « George E. Moser & Son, Inc., Detroit * Donald McKay Smith Company, Cleveland Thompson- 
Hayward Chemical Company, Houston and New Orleans * Van Waters & Rogers, Inc., Dallas « N. S. Wilson & Sons, Boston * M. J. Daly Company, Ludlow, Ky. 
Great Western Chemical Company, Seattle and Portland, Oregon ¢ Welch, Holme & Clark Company, Inc., New York ¢ Whitaker Oil Co., Atlanta, Georgia 


ARIZONA 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


ACINTOL” D and ACINTOL DLR Special Distilled Tall Oil © ACINTOL FA 1, FAI Specigl and FA 2 Fatty Acids » ACINTOL R Tall Oil Rosin »* ACINTOL P Toll Oil Pitch © ACINTENE® Terpenes 
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PHARMACEUTICALS © ORGANIC INTERMEDIATES ¢ INSECTICIDES 


PRODUCTS 
BemnzZol | company 


237 SOUTH STREET 
NEWARK 5, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals 





See Chemical Materials Catalogue listing on page 122 
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Realty Giant Tackles Equipment Leasing 


This week at its showplace office 
building at 666 Fifth Avenue in New 
York City, Tishman Realty & Con- 
struction Co. is settling its new sub- 
sidiary, Tishman Equipment Leasing, 
Inc., into 35th-floor offices. The new 
company, formed just over a month 
ago, is already in operation. One of 
its aims, according to Vice-President 
William Burt (below): leasing equip- 
ment to chemical and petroleum com- 
panies. 

This isn’t the first time that leasing 
companies have made a play for 
chemical industry business. A number 
of them leased more than $18 million 
in equipment to drug and chemical 
manufacturers last year (CW Tech- 
nology Newsletter, Jan. 10), and one 
firm, Nationwide Leasing Co., made 
a special pitch to chemical equipment 
sales engineers earlier this year (CW, 
July 11, p. 53). But Tishman is by 
far the largest firm to have entered 
the field. 

“We're backed by the assets of 
Tishman Realty & Construction, 
which alone has $12 million on the 
books. And we're the only one in 
the leasing business with a name up 
on ‘The Big Board’ in Wall Street,” 
says Burt. 

How much influence either these 
facts or the firm’s name will have 


@We can show a firm... items 
it never thought of leasing.§ 


on the chemical industry remains to 
be seen. Until now, chemical com- 
panies have shown only mild interest 
in equipment leasing—the $18 mil- 
lion worth they leased in ’58 was only 
6% of industry’s total $300-million 
leasing bill. 

More Than a Name: Burt is cer- 
tain, however, that more than the 
Tishman name will be working for 
TEL. Involved is the money picture, 
which is changing rapidly. In the past, 
chemical companies haven’t done 
much leasing. They’ve had a higher 
return on investment than most other 
industries, have had money readily 
available to put into working capital, 
Burt says. 

But now money is getting tighter. 
And leasing companies have the ad- 
vantage because, while most bank 
loans are based on a firm’s debit-to- 
working-capital ratio, leasing can be 
based on the firm’s willingness to ex- 
change future earnings for working 
capital. A leased plant or piece of 
equipment will provide those earnings, 
Burt says. 

Further, the 10-11% simple interest 
rate that may be the total charge of 
leasing is considered inexpensive 
money by Burt. He figures that it 
costs a company close to 15% to 
raise capital on its own, withhold 


@A company can have an answer 
about leasing within 72 hours.§ 
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earnings or float additional equity. 

“I think the rates will be lower 
than any underwritten by a_ bank. 
And there is no worry about lawyer 
and broker fees, no long, time-con- 
suming meetings with underwriters. 
A company can have what is essen- 
tially debenture money within 72 
hours,” he says. 

Essentially Equipment: Tishman, 
with its realty background, can, if 
necessary, buy land, build and equip 
a plant to specifications, then lease 
the entire package. But Burt points 
out that TEL only wants to do this 
if the ratio of equipment to land 
and buildings is large. “We are basi- 
cally an equipment leasing company,” 
he stresses. 

Becoming involved in land pur- 
chases slows up a transaction. And 
for a large plant, the more probable 
method would be for a company to 
obtain a 20-year loan on both land 
and building from banks or insurance 
firms and then obtain a five-year lease 
on the equipment. A lease for such 
a period is preferred because that is 
the normal bank-lending period, says 
Burt. 

Almost any kind of equipment can 
be leased. “We can go to an interested 
company and show it $500,000 in 
items it never thought of leasing,” 


@We want to make the little 
fellow happy—ease money.9 
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CHEMICAL. 
IN THE WEST FOR 
PHOSPHATES 


and practical ideas! 


Available for immediate delivery 


MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE 
DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
TETRASODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 
SODIUM ACID PYROPHOSPHATE 
DRI-TRI® (TSP ANHY.) 
ARMOFOS® (TRI-POLY) 
VITRAFOS® (GLASSY) 
CHLORINATED TSP 

POTASSIUM PHOSPHATES 
PHOSPHORIC ACIDS 

SODIUM CARBONATE 

SODIUM HYPOSULFITE 
ANHYDROUS HYPO 

SODIUM SULFITE 

ACETIC ACID 

QUESTEX® (EDTA) 


Let’s talk about 
your operations. 
Perhaps we can help. 


A. R. MAAS CHEMICAL CO. 
Division of Victor Chemical Works 
4570 Ardine Street, South Gate, 


California & 
PLANTS: 
South Gate and Richmond, California 


60 





PRODUCTION 


Burt comments. As an example, he 
points to an expensive catalyst that 
one petroleum refinery is currently 
leasing. 

Rates, of course, depend on how 
conventional the equipment is. And, 
Burt suggests that at times it is ad- 
visable to lease office equipment, which 
has a faster depreciation rate, rather 
than plant equipment. 

Leasing by Small Firms: “Lease 
rates are higher for small companies 
—but not much higher. We don’t 
want to make the little fellow un- 
happy, because leasing can be rela- 
tively more advantageous to him 
than to a bigger company,” says Burt. 

“Leasing gives the small company 
complete flexibility. It makes it easier 
for the small concern to obtain 
money. It makes it possible for a 
company to liquidate leased equip- 
ment that is obsolete, obtain a new 
lease on modern equipment in an ar- 
rangement that is less costly than if 
the company had purchased the equip 
ment. After all, we aren’t anxious to 
have the lessee in a poor competitive 
position,” he says. 

But leasing is no easy way out of 
an untenable situation. “A company 
still must sell us on its plans to buy 
new equipment. And, buying or leas- 
ing, a bad guess is a bad guess— 
the company loses its money either 
way,” says Burt. 

It is, he noies, too soon to say 
just how much chemical industry ac- 
tivity in equipment leasing will pick 
up with TEL’s entry into the field. But 
the Tishman name and resources are 
certain to cause some companies to 
study more closely the potentials of 
leasing. 


Wax Process Winner 


The centrifuge has been gaining 
ground as a process tool in the last 
few years, thanks to many new types 
of units and engineering techniques 
(CW, July 26, p. 34). Recent case in 
point: a new Titan Corp. centrifuge 
sold by Pfaudler Division of Pfaudler 
Permutit, Inc. (Rochester, N. Y.), to 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., for refining 
carnauba wax. 

The centrifuge replaces plate-and- 
frame filter presses, increases the 
yield of clarified carnauba (material 
value: 80¢/lb.) from 90 to 97%. This 
operation enables Johnson to upgrade 
crude carnauba for all of its require- 


ments and to discontinue purchase 
of refined carnauba for some prod- 
ucts. 

Keys: a steam-heated bowl on the 
centrifuge that can be opened for 
0.1 second for discharge of accumu- 
lated solids, and controls that permit 
automatic scheduling of bowl flush- 
ing, recycling and regulation of efflu- 
ent density and sludge concentrations. 

The bowl of the centrifuge is pre- 
heated to 235-240 F, maintained at 
that temperature throughout process- 
ing to prevent the carnauba wax, 
which has a 180 F melting point, 
from solidifying. The feed, containing 
about 97% carnauba, 1% water and 
2% sediment (chiefly natural, fibrous 
materials), enters the centrifuge 
through the top, travels down through 
a center tube and then up through 
vertical holes in a series of discs. 

The solids slide outward along the 
undersides of the discs, agglomerate to 
speed settling, slide into the bowl. 
On a preset time cycle, the bowl is 
opened for 0.1 second and solids are 
discharged. The wax effluent contains 
99.7% carnauba and 0.3% sediment. 

Initial recovery of the wax is 96%, 
compared with 83% from filter press- 
es. A reslurrying and recentrifuging 
Operation adds another 1% to the 
yield. In the old filter-press method, 
reslurrying and refiltration increased 
the yield from 83% to only 90%. 


EQUIPMENT 

Insulating Firebrick: The Refrac- 
tories Division of The Babcock & 
Wilcox Co. (161 E. 42nd St., New 
York) says its newly improved insulat- 
ing firebrick has the lightest weight 
and lowest thermal conductivity of 
any firebrick now available. The K-20 
brick’s mechanical strength has been 
increased 65%, the K-23 brick 50%; 
K-20’s average weight is 1.70 Ibs., 
K-23’s is 1.85 Ibs., per 9-in. straight 
brick. The K-23 brick is for 2300 F 
use. 

* 

High-Temperature Lubricant: Al- 
masol #1250, a new product of 
Lubrication Engineers, Inc. (2809 
Race Ave., Fort Worth, Tex.) is 
claimed to withstand temperatures up 
to 1900 F and remain chemically 
stable inside drying ovens and kilns. 
The lubricant is said to be unaffected 
by acids, provides a permanent shield 
on metal surfaces. 
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PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 
ESSO RESEARCH 
Works Wonders With Oil 
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Look to Varsol for the latest quality improvements 
in mineral spirits. This top-grade Esso solvent 

is now produced with new refining techniques and 
finished to new levels of odor and volatility. Here 
is a real advance: Varsol — a dependable old 
standby — with new fresh odor and higher-than- 
ever quality! For technical assistance with 
your solvents problems, contact your 

nearest Esso office, or write Esso 

Standard Oil Company, Solvents Division, 

15 West 51st Street, New York 19, New York. 


A COMPLETE FAMILY OF AROMATIC SOLVENTS FOR ALL 
OF INDUSTRY'S REQUIREMENTS. SOLVESSO 100 + SOLVESSO 150 
SOLVESSO TOLUOL » SOLVESSO XYLOL 





Syrup 
for soda 
is one 
example 


There’s a (ss) steel container to meet almost every shipping need 


Pure and protected, ingredients for many of our foods 
journey from supplier to processor in containers of steel. 
Whatever product you ship, its purity is secure in a USS 
steel drum or pail. USS shipping containers guard your 
product in a rugged, durable shell of steel. They're pre- 
cision-made, precision-lined and spotlessly clean, and 
they're ready to be decorated with your full-color trade- 
mark, design or merchandising message. 

Whether you ship food or chemicals, paint or petroleum, 
seven USS plants and sales offices as well as nine sales 


representatives can help you select the best steel ship- 
ping container for your product. Select from a variety of 
drums and pails, with many kinds of closures, in carbon 
or stainless steel. Carbon steel containers are available 
with regular or special linings. Find the right steel ship- 
ping container for your product in the largest and most 
varied line available ... the USS line. 


Headquarters: New York City. Plants and Sales Offices: Los Angeles, 


Alameda, Calif. * Port Arthur, Texas ¢ Chicago, Ill. * New Orleans, 
La. * Sharon, Pa. « Camden, N. J. 


United States Steel Products 
Division of 
United States Steel 


TRADEMARK 
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S A 3 E S AND DISTRIBUTION 
How Much for Product uaability Protection? 


Product liability claims against CPI companies are 
holding steady in number and dollar volume. Nonethe- 
less, chemical firms have yet to find a simple formula 
to determine how much product liability insurance is 
enough. That’s the essence of a new survey made 
public last week by the Drug, Chemical and Allied 
Trades Assn. (DCATA) of the New York Board of 
Trade. 
DCATA obtained replies from 180 member firms on 
product liability claim experiences, and the nature 
and amounts of product liability insurance carried. 
Other points covered: use of warning labels on pack- 
ages, difficulty of buying new insurance. 
Over half the companies queried reported that 
product liability claims were filed against them within 
the past five years.* Of those companies that have 
faced such claims, more than half estimated the num- 
ber of claims was not unusually high or low. And 
49% told DCATA that total sums claimed are relatively 
unchanged over the last five years. But about 25% . Liability Protection per Incident 
felt both number of cases and claim settlement size 
were increasing. Reason: greatly increased awards of 
recent verdicts, harsher judicial interpretations of what 
constitutes liability and wider distribution of products. 
These reports of rising liability claims are apparently 


* There was sharp difference between New York-based firms and other 
member comp anies in the number reporting product liability age 
While 75% of the New York firms reported such claims, only 43% of 
other member companies did 


How CPI Firms Figure Their Needs 


1 yA Physical 


Volume 


f Z 
HE Liability Protection — All Incidents 


Sold 


* Numbers indicate. percentages of surveyed companies with 
product liability insurance and the amount 
ober 3, 1959 e 1 
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Butene-1 


AND 


6: 


Butene-2 


Now available from 


Bic 


These two commercially pure build- 
ing blocks, polymerization grade 
Butene-| and Butene-2 concentrate, 
offer exceptional potential as meth- 
ods to @ increase product yield @ 
reduce separation costs @ improve 
product quality @ increase plant 
capacity @ produce new products. 
Available in tank car quantity, Write 
today for Product Data information. 


TexasBuTADIENE 
& CHEMICAL 


6 2 ¢ 8. 8-aA 75 
440 Bank of the Southwest « 


olleelieelelioediondieaietion 


ON 
Housten 2, Texas 


TEXAS BUTADIENE & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

Dept. CW-6 

440 Bank of the Southwest Bidg. 

Houston 2, Texas 

Please send me Product Data on Butene-! 
and Butene-2. 


Name____ 





Title 
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Address. 





City. State 
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more pronounced among drug and 
pharmaceutical companies. Case in 
point: some 30% of the respondents 
in these areas noted an increase in 
liability claims from allergies. These 
firms believe that wider publicity, 
product distribution and more potent 
formulations are causing the upswing. 

Insuring Against Losses: The vast 
majority of firms polled (89%) carry 
product liability insurance; nowadays, 
self-insurance plays only a minor role; 
less than 6% of companies use it. More 
often (58%) than not, insurance cov- 
erage is worldwide. And policies car- 
ried by three-quarters of the com- 
panies apply to property damage as 
well as personal injury. In nearly all 
(96%) companies with such insurance, 
the coverage applies to the whole 
product line, is not allocated to spe- 
cific products. 

Since liability claims and suits can 
come from various sources (consum- 
ers, distributors, processors), many 
CPI companies (53% of those carry- 
ing insurance) protect themselves from 
countersuits by including a vendee’s 
endorsement in the insurance policy. 

Such an endorsement protects the 
manufacturer by covering the liability 
claims against his customers. More 
than two-thirds of companies em- 
ploying vendee endorsements use the 
“broad form” type. This means that 
the manufacturer’s insurance protec- 
tion covers his customers from liability 
claims arising in connection with his 
products—even if further processing 
changes them. A much smaller seg- 
ment (26%) use the “limited form” 
of endorsement. This narrows the 
manufacturer’s liability by imposing 
dollar or product limits on any lia- 
bility claims, or by relieving the manu- 
facturer of responsibility if intermedi- 
ate processing has contributed to the 
cause of the claim. 

Premiums for this additional pro- 
tection are generally based on gross 
sales volume to the intermediate 
processor or distributor. They are paid 
by the manufacturer since he benefits 
from the protection. 

How much insurance is enough? 
DCATA’s survey shows wide varia- 
tions in company practice (see chart 
p. 63). Nearly three-quarters of those 
firms carrying product liability insur- 
ance have at least $100,000 worth of 
coverage per person. Insurance on a 
per-incident basis is considerably high- 
er. Nearly half (45%) of the firms 


carry $500,000 or more worth of 
insurance. 

Protection Boost? Most (83%) of 
the firms term their current product 
liability ‘insurance “adequate.” But 
some are looking to increase their 
protection in this vital area, and, as 
nearly three-quarters of those now 
carrying insurance report, it’s no 
harder for them to buy added coverage 
now than it was five years ago. 

Some 61% of the firms carrying 
product liability insurance take no 
chances when they receive a complaint, 
bring in the insurance company im- 
mediately. But 14% prefer to wait 
for a formal complaint. A few even 
hold off until a lawsuit is launched. 

Company cooperation with the in- 
surance firm varies considerably. 
Nearly a third of the companies carry- 
ing insurance reported that they do 
little or nothing in helping the insur- 
ance company with correspondence, 
trial preparations and other settlement 
negotiations. Only a small segment 
(under 10%) cooperate totally. 

How does a company pin down the 
amount of product liability protec- 
tion it needs? No single formula ap- 
pears to be widely used. Some 39% 
of the companies carrying insurance 
base the amount on sales volume— 
gross or net. Almost as many (34% ) 
admit they arrive at amount of pro- 
tection needed by guess or estimate. 

Past Settlements: Out-of-court set- 
tlements have apparently satisfied 
chemical companies more than jury 
awards. Over half (52%) of the re- 
spondents report that ciaim settle- 
ments have been “satisfactory.” In 
contrast, only 38% of the companies 
reported satisfaction with the outcome 
of litigation. 

Adequate warnings on packages 
constitute an important element in 
preventing losses from product lia- 
bility claims. Of the firms polled, 72% 
stated that they use some form of 
warning labels. About two-thirds of 
the companies use specific warnings, 
while only 14% take the precaution 
of combining both specific and gen- 
eral warnings on their labels. 

Product liability insurance, as the 
survey shows, is a complex subject. 
And that’s why DCATA has cautioned 
members that the findings may not 
be indicative of the status of product 
liability problems within all segments 
of the CPI. Nevertheless, the study is 
sure to set guideposts for future work. 
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BORON IRIFLUQRIDE 


-—asa catalyst 
for your process 


INORGANIC COMPLEXES 


Ammonia 
Orthophosphoric Acid 


ALIPHATIC AND ALICYCLIC 
N COMPLEXES 


BORON FLUORIDE MONOETHYLAMINE Piperdine, 


Triethylamine 


BF,: C.H,NH, Crystalline solid, m. p. 89°C, Tri-n-butylamine 


This and other amine complexes of BF3 find use in 


elevated temperature curing of epoxy and other ALIPHATIC N + 0 COMPLEXES 
types of resins. By dissociating at elevated temper Acetamide 
ature by the follow reaction: 


BF, RNH, > BF, + RNH, ALIPHATIC AND ALICYCLIC 


the release of BF3 can be controlled, allowing con- OXYGEN COMPLEXES 
trol of the cure. These materials are suitable fer 9a on 

ano 
SRI UFOUS SyStHIHE. Tetrahydrofuran 


AROMATIC N COMPLEXES 
Pyridine 
Aniline 


AROMATIC OXY COMPLEXES 


Phenol 
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Selling Salesmen on Sharper Pitching 


SAACI MEMBERS LEARN FINE 
POINTS OF COMMUNICATIONS 
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Nirenberg: "Getting through means 
overcoming basic human tendencies." 
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Magoffin: “Home-office feedback of 
information is vital to salesmen.” 


4 
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Finkel: Reports offer the best means 


of solving sales’ unique problems." 
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To make a successful pitch to a 
customer or your boss, you've got to 
overcome six basic human tendencies 
that work against a meeting of the 
minds. This piece of sound, money- 
making advice was punched home 
last Monday to approximately 300 
salesmen and sales managers attend- 
ing the Eighth Chemical Sales Clinic 
of the Salesmen’s Assn. of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Industry, Inc. (SAACI) 
in New York’s Roosevelt Hotel. Giv- 
ing the advice: Jesse Nirenberg 
(left), director of psychological 
services, TradeWays, Inc. 

Nirenberg listed those human tend- 
encies as: resistance to change, dis- 
traction by personal concern, talk- 
ing before thinking, wishful hearing, 
jumping to conclusions and habitual 
secretiveness. 

“People don’t want to exchange 
the ideas they hold for others, par- 
ticularly if their own ideas are based 
on long-held attitudes. As a salesman, 
you’re competing with your listener’s 
inner thoughts and feelings, which 
tend to draw him away from what 
you're saying,” Nirenberg said. 

He warned salesmen to be on the 
lookout for contacts who start talk- 
ing before they think. “Those people 
talk before their ideas are clearly 
formed and as a result they keep 
changing direction. They’re almost as 
difficult to deal with as people who 
hear only what they want to hear, 
rather than face all that is being 
said.” 

Of habitual secretiveness, Niren- 
berg brought out the fact that many 
people withhold information “unreal- 
istically out of a vague feeling that 
the less another person knows about 
what they are thinking, the better.” 

How to Succeed: After painting a 
black picture for SAACI members 
whose livelihood depends on com- 
municating with people, Nirenberg 
indicated a way out. “There are ways 
to overcome those unfortunate human 
tendencies, so that you and the other 
person are thinking together rather 
than just exchanging words. When 
this happens, the salesman gets the 
customer’s full appreciation of prod- 
uct benefits; the manager gets across 
what he wants to his salesmen and 
achieves a better rapport with them; 
and both manager and salesmen gain 


the full advantages of their respective 
bosses’ thinking, and of knowing that 
their bosses know theirs.” 

Nirenberg pointed to eight tech- 
niques for “getting through” to people 
and achieving a meeting of the 
minds: 

(1) State your over-all objective 
first, begin the discussion with a 
statement of your objectives and put 
it in a motivational context—how 
you can save your contact money. 

(2) Draw your contact out, help 
him to clear his mind of associated 
ideas that arise from your initial state- 
ment. This gives you an insight into 
his interests and preoccupations, 
causes your contact to think. 

(3) Get the other person’s reactions 
to your ideas, make him think about 
what you're saying. 

(4) Express your understanding of 
the other person’s position. Counter 
negative views with new arguments. 

(5) Present your ideas one at a 
time, keep your speeches short and 
have your contact respond. 

(6) Qualify disagreements by find- 
ing a common denominator for your 
differences. Show your contact that 
your differences aren’t so big after 
all. Compare for him the value of 
his objection and of your argument, 
then ask him to take a position. 

(7) Reduce emotional interference, 
let him blow off steam when he be- 
comes angry. The pressure to express 
emotions interferes with rational 
thinking, often intrudes in discussions. 

(8) Give and take in conversation. 
Both can be done while either talk- 
ing or listening and both are neces- 
sary for a_ balanced, productive 
discussion. 

“Remember,” Nirenberg summa- 
rized, “the sale moves forward when 


Emphasis on Communications: 
Other experts on the day-long pro- 
gram dealt with the broad area of 
communications between the sales- 
man and the home office. Eastman 
Chemical Products’ vice-president J. E. 
Magoffin called for management-to- 
field feedback of information, and 
Coleman Finkel, executive  vice- 
president, Executive Communications, 
Inc., stressed the advantages of good 
report writing. 

Magoffin pointed out that the sales- 
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Easy to sell—easy to use: 


Pressure-packed instant coffee 


Another new Crown pressure-packed product hits the retail 
market! Instant coffee, nitrogen-propelled, proves—if proof 
is needed—the versatility of the exciting, customer-catching 
pressure can. Crown, leading pioneer in aerosol containers, 
can give you the benefit of unequalled experience in the 
field. May we have the opportunity to discuss, or provide 
you with more details? 


for cans + crowns - closures +» machinery 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC., 9300 Ashton Road, Philadeiphia 36, Pa. 
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REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS 
FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


_ Specific gravity (liquid) 25°/25°.............4. 1.1274 | 


* Specific gravity (solid) 25°/25° 

Refractive index n 20°D............. cece eee 1.5608 
. Odor—burned, slightly phenolic 

~ Solubility in H20—slightly soluble 


*'sDeterminations made on 99% pure material 
-**Exists in two crystalline forms 
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man has many key responsibilities— 
representing the company, determin- 
ing what products are wanted, de- 
ciding how best to use his time, and 
keeping an eye on the competition 
and the industry—that the home 
office can help him with by feeding 
back information on policy, develop- 
ments, competition and marketing 
trends. 

There must be an interchange of 
information between salesmen and 
the home office, Magoffin stressed. 
“We, therefore, come back to the most 
important line of communication— 
that between top management and 
the rest of the organization.” 

SAACI members indicated by their 
discussions and questions that the 
previously presented points on “getting 
through,” management-field feedback, 
and report writing had been well 
taken. In the afternoon, they heard 
F. W. Steckmest, manager of Shell 
Oil Co.’s employee communications 
Dept., discuss his company’s program 
for developing sales management. 
Balance of the afternoon was devoted 
to panel discussions on the duties of 
chemical salesmen, past, present and 
future. Luncheon speaker was Arno 
Johnson, vice-president and senior 
economist, J. Walter Thompson ad- 
vertising agency, whose subject was 
setting our sights for marketing op- 
portunities in the sixties. 


DATA DIGEST 


e Belt Conveyors: Handbook 
2779 presents company’s line of 
sectional belt conveyors, outlines se- 
lection considerations, gives basic 
engineering data on available capaci- 
ties, structures, components, supports 
and idlers. Link-Belt Co. Dept. PR 
(Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1). 

e Tetranitromethane: Data sheet 
gives basic physical properties and 
compares material with competitive 
chemicals in rocket propellents. Hum- 
mel Chemical Co. (90 West St., New 
York 6). 

e PVP: Role of polyvinylpyrroli- 
done in minimizing toxicity and sen- 
sitivity in phenols through formation 
of molecular adducts is discussed in 
eight-page booklet. Uses in poisons, 
drugs, detergents and other toxic 
chemical formulations are suggested. 
Antara Chemicals, Dyestuff and 
Chemical Division, General Aniline 
& Film Corp. (New York). 





WHAT 
MATHIESON 


means to you 
asa 


source for 


CAUSTIC 


and 


CHLORINE 


If you’re a tonnage consumer 
of caustic or chlorine, you know 
that shortages are always a 
threat. Seasonal demands, 
plant shutdowns, and local 
emergencies can upset produc- 
tion balance and cause serious 
supply problems. 


Customers find at Olin 
Mathieson adequate produc- 
tion flexibility to offset these 
shortages. Seven supply points, 
from Canada to the Gulf, keep 
supply and demand on an even 
keel. Local problems can be 
leveled out over a large area 
without interrupting any con- 
sumers’ requirements or ship- 
ping schedules. 


Call your Olin Mathieson 
representative today. His 
knowledge of conditions, 
trends, and markets in the 
chemical industry can help you 
plan and buy with confidence. 


MATHIESON 


OLIN MATHIESON 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Chemicals Division + Baltimore 3, Md. 


6572 
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AS "YE BIGGE SUPPLIER 
OF ACRYLONITRILE! 

CYANAMID IS YE BIGGE SUPPLIER 
OF ACRYLONITRILE! 

CYANAMID IS YE BIGGE SUPPLIER...” 


You don’t have to go to knight school for the 
best answers to your acrylonitrile problems. Call 
Cyanamid. More expeditious. 





——SYANAMIB AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Petrochemicals Department, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





WHATEVER 
YOUR PROBLEM, 
REMEMBER... 
CYANAMID 
PIONEERED 
ACRYLONITRILE! 
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FOR INDUSTRIAL FINISH FORMULATION 


SHELL AROMATIC SOLVENTS 


with a variety of evaporation rates 


SHELL 
TOLUENE 


... for applications 


where very fast S H F LL 

evaporation and high 

solvency are required. Typical properties 

XVLE N F are given in the 
booklet shown. Write 
for a copy. 
gemma, CYCLO-SOL 
Z cm 
Ldlelat-lihvmar-iacelyy . 
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is Slower drying than 53 
toluene . 


... an excellent sol- 
vent with higher flash T 

point and slower -28 
evaporation rate than 

xylene. Recom- S0 [VENT 
mended for baking 

finishes and flow 
coating. 


"Registered Trademark 


. a Still Slower dry- 
Ta}-ar- hae) eat-) ¢omorelalel-iah 
* trate of medium high 
solvency. Recom- 
mended for baking 
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These Sheil solvents 
cover a very wide range 
of evaporation rates. Their 
individual characteristics 
satisfy specific require- 
ments in a great variety 
of formulations. 
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SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST 50TH STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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A polyolefin-fiber dyeing process was partially described last 
week by the French government’s petroleum research institute—Institut 
Francais du Petrole (Paris). Polyolefin fiber, fabric or film is dipped in a 
chemical reagent (undisclosed) for one minute, rinsed to remove excess 
reagent, then dyed using “any acid or basic” colors. The reagent costs 
less than 30¢/lb. and is used in 10-20% concentration, the institute says. 
Best results are obtained with polypropylene. A French patent has been 
applied for, Japanese textile producers are showing interest, and U.S. 
polyolefin producers will also be contacted as prospective licensees, accord- 
ing to the institute. 





Union Carbide will start work revamping its Brownsville plant 


(the old Carthage Hydrocol unit) next April. Carbide says the plant will 
make “solvents and intermediates to meet the needs of the many industrial 


customers, particularly . . . pharmaceutical and surface-coating industries.” 





Completion is scheduled for March ’61. About 500 people will 
be employed in the construction work; about 200 in the plant operation. 
Both UCC’s Chemicals Co. and Olefins Co. will have operations there. 

we 

Can prepackaged liquid rocket systems halt the swing to solids? 
They’re making a strong bid—Thiokol’s Reaction Motors Division ( RMD) 
is already in pilot production of the prepackaged Guardian I and II units 
that are superseding solid propellent engines in the Navy’s Sparrow and 
Bullpup airborne missiles. RMD should be tooled up for production at 
Bristol, Pa., within a few weeks. 





Prepackaged means more than cans of rocket fuel, ready to go 
when the container seal is broken. These packages are complete motors— 
for the Sparrow and Bullpup, they are the rear third segment of the 
missile, complete with fins—and included are fuel and oxidizer tanks 
“wrapped around” the combustion chamber and thrust nozzle, and a solid- 
fuel actuator, which bursts open the “valves,” then “pumps” the hyper- 
golic fuel (spontaneously igniting contact with oxidizer). 


Superior resistance to environmental extremes is claimed for the 
new motors, which use an inhibited nitric acid oxidizer and mixed amine 
fuel. The high-strength aluminum engines can withstand rough handling, 
have indefinite storage life. 


The Guardians are very simple. But they still cost more than 
solid engines. The only moving part is a sliding shear member that opens 
the combustion chamber’s fuel and oxidizer inlets. But the parts must be 
carefully machined, and assembly calls for flawless heliarc welding. Some 
other operations—epoxy sealing of the fuel tanks, and epoxy bonding 
of some external fittings—might, says RMD, “be improved.” 


Despite these drawbacks which have kept them from winning over 
solid units in every competition—RMD sees the prepacks as having long- 
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range potential, particularly with improved fuels. This confidence is reflected 
in the company’s considerable investment in production equipment at 
Bristol. Scaled-up versions of the Guardian, with thrust of over 50,000 
Ibs., have been successfully tested. 

* 

A new drug for use in coronary artery disease is being clinically 
tested by The Merrell Co. division of Vick Chemical Co. It appears to 
suppress or inhibit the conversion of intermediates (probably 3-8-hydroxy- 
steroids) into cholesterol in the body. Result: lower serum cholesterol, 
reportedly “striking improvement” in exercise tolerance and electrocardio- 
graphic tracings in some patients with angina pectoris. It’s generically 
named triparanol, trademarked MER-29. 

a 

Two new approaches to cutting auto exhaust pollution. They are 
the work of University of California (Los Angeles) research engineer 
Richard Kopa. He is using an inexpensive mixing device mounted on top 
of the carburetor to inject additives into the air stream before combustion. 
The injected additives (1) lower the peak combustion temperature, elimi- 
nating 80% of the nitrogen oxide nomally produced in auto exhaust; (2) 
cut down unburned hydrocarbons, the other major smog-forming pollutant. 

os 








A way to make tungsten and molybdenum powders for com- 
mercial use in alloys (especially steels) has been developed by the Bureau 
of Mines laboratories in Reno, Nev. Key: a fused-salt-bath electrolysis 
that’s reportedly far more economical than conventional processes. 





The bureau says it has run successful tests on scheelite, the most 
common tungsten mineral, which usually contains undesirable molybdenum 
impurities. A one-step operation is said to have produced molybdenum of 
98% purity and 99% -pure tungsten. 

* 

Radiation operating cost—a major hurdle to widespread indus- 
trial use of radiation in chemical processing—is brought down to “less than 
one-quarter” of the present level by a new accelerator, claims Applied 
Radiation Corp. (Walnut Creek, Calif.), designer of the machine. ARC is 
talking about its new L-band linear accelerator, designed specifically for 
production. Initial capital investment for a one-section machine (14 mev., 
8 kw. at 10 mev.): approximately $170,000. 





The Pechiney process is now turning out ultrapure silicone— 
material with a boron content below 0.5 parts per billion, a resistivity 
above 800 ohm-cm. These figures put the product—manufactured by 
International Metalloids at Toa Alta, P. R., and sold by Grace Electronic 
Chemicals (Baltimore)—in the same ball-park as that made by Merck and 
soon to be produced by Monsanto and possibly Dow Corning and Du 
Pont (CW Technology Newsletter, Aug. 15). And Grace Electronic 
Chemicals adds that it is carrying out floating-zone refining and crystal 


growing, will offer single-crystal and custom-doped silicon as well as poly- 
crystalline forms. 
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The severe, ill-fitting “‘envelope’”’ bathing cap of former days 
is outmoded. Imaginative styling has taken over, to create 
a crown of beauty out of new polymers. 


Beauty —in and out of the swim 


To achieve the cooling whites and becoming pastels the de- 
signer wants, compounders choose TITANOX® white titanium 
dioxide pigments. TITANOX-RA in particular has really put 
white and tinted stocks in the swim. 


There are one or more types of TITANOX pigment—rutile, 
anatase or titanium-calcium—not only for rubber and plas- 
tics, but anything that needs white pigment... paint, paper, 
inks, ceramics, textiles, leather and building materials, to 
name some. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.; offices and warehouses in principal cities. 
In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited, Montreal. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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AT YOUR SERVICE: TALENTED 
MEN AND VERSATILE EQUIPMENT... 
A CRACK TEAM THAT OFFERS YOU 
CUSTOM SYNTHESIS OF FINE 
CHEMICALS BY THESE PROCESSES: 


Alkylation / Amination, Reductive / Condensations / Dehydrations / Dehydrogenations / Esterifica- 
tions / Friedel-Crafts Reactions / Grignard Reactions / Halogenations / Hydrations / Hydrogenations, 
Catalytic / Hydrogenations, Chemical / Hydrogenolysis / Hydrolysis Reactions / Isomerizations 
Mannich Reactions / Sodium Amide Reactions / Sulfonations 


Inquiries answered immediately. Confidential matters kept so. Write Eli Lilly and 
Company « Agricultural and Industrial Products Division * Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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Twenty years of spectacular 
growth for noncellulosic syn- 
thetic fibers are plotted in the 
(right). The next five 


years should show an equally 


chart 


spectacular growth rate. Here 
are CW’s findings on the out- 
look, with highlights from the 
Market Re- 
search Assn. meeting. 


recent Chemical 


NONCELLULOSIC FIBERS: 


Shipments in '65 will be double those of '58 


‘40 ‘45 


‘50 


Source: Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


Noncellulosics Maintain Fast Growth Pace 


Last week, more than 200 market 
researchers and their. wives converged 
on historic Williamsburg, Va., to dis- 
cuss the mushrooming noncellulosic 
man-made fibers industry. Noncellu- 
losic synthetics are expected to hit the 
1-billion-lbs./ year mark by °65—more 
than double the ’58 figure. 

This industry, only a little over 20 
years old, consists essentially of the 
polyamides, polyesters and acrylic fi- 
bers, plus several smaller-volume fi- 
bers. In 58, total shipments for the 
group were 492 million Ibs. This was 
the first year that these products had 
faltered in their growth—’58’s total 
was 4 million lbs. less than °57’s high. 

However, demand is again on the 
rebound, and figures for the first six 
months of ’59 show that shipments of 
noncellulosics hit 320 million lbs. At 
this record rate—which is expected to 
carry into the second half of ’*S9— 
the total this year will be over the 
600-million-lbs. mark. 

Du Pont is the leading producer. In 
*59, textile fiber sales are expected to 


comprise one-third of the com- 
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pany’s total sales volume, which will 
likely be over $2 billion. And for the 
future, Du Pont already has projects 
under way that will raise its total fiber 
capacity to 600 million lbs./year by 
the early 60s. Most of this capacity 
will be for nylon (about 300 million 
Ibs./year); acrylic output potential 
will be about 170 million Ibs./year, 
and polyesters, 130 million Ibs./year. 
Nylon Still Tops: Polyamides—es- 
sentially nylon—accounted for 60% 
of over-all U.S. noncellulosic ship- 
ments in °58. Of the 304-million-lbs. 
nylon total, 277 million Ibs. were yarn, 
and 27 million lbs. staple. For the first 
half of °59, demand for this group 
has been strong, with the second half 
of the year expected to be almost as 
good. Predicted total shipments for 
°59 will be in the 350-360-million-lbs. 
range. And, according to Paul W. 
Runge, of The Chemstrand Corp., ny- 
lon’s growth rate in the future should 
continue to out at about 
13% /year—only slightly lower than 
the past seven years’ growth rate. 
Nylon finds outlets in many appli- 


average 


cations, and Runge estimated that, 
in °58, nylon was consumed in over 
100 different end-uses. About half of 
the total volume goes into apparel 
and home furnishings, the rest for 
industrial applications. 

Tire cord accounts for the major 
portion of industrial usage, consum- 
ing about 108 million lbs. of nylon in 
°58. In °58, nearly all aircraft and off- 
the-road tires sold had nylon cord, 
while 40% of replacement passenger 
tires, and 45% of replacement truck 
tires sold had nylon cords. The next 
big sales target is the original-equip- 
ment market. Currently, only 1% of 
original passenger tires and 25% of 
original truck tires have nylon cords. 
Rayon is still the largest tire-cord fiber, 
with about 250 million 
consumed in °58. 

One of the interesting points 
brought out during the CMRA dis- 
cussion period was the fact that the 
often quoted ratio of 1 lb. of nylon 
to replace 1.7 lbs. of rayon in tire 
cords is not completely acceptable to 
rayon-fiber The rayon 


Ibs. of cord 


researchers. 
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What's News 
TR 


a) COWLES 


DISSOLVERS 


Many difficult jobs 
made easier by patented 
Cowles impeller 


The high speed, high shear principle em- 
ployed in the Cowles Dissolver creates zones 
of intense turbulence within the material by 
direct mechanical action. The material is 
forced rapidly outward through itself, caus- 
ing violent impact and shearing of particle 
against particle. This action, coupled with 
the ability of the exclusive power trans- 
mission system to deliver full power even at 
slow speeds results in great versatility and 
rapid ultimate dispersion of a wide variety of 
materials. Here are just a few examples— 


[] Ester gum adhesives, 40°/, solids, pro- 


cessed at 500 gallons per hour. High quality, 
stable end products. 


[) Printing inks, many types, processed in 
a fraction of the time of ordinary mixers. 
Self cleaning impeller speeds color and 
batch changeovers. 


[] Stable asphalt suspensions dispersed 
to fineness of 99°%/, through 325 mesh screen 
in a single pass. 


[] High viscosity mastic compounds pro- 
duced in spectacular quantities as compared 
to “Z" blade mixers—also grease, pipe and 
joint compounds. 


[) Many ordinary types of paints can be 
processed completely on the Cowles, without 
milling. 


[) Full range of paper coatings—clays, latex 
rubbers, polyvinyls, high grade coating colors 
etc., processed in fraction of time required 
by ordinary mixers. 


[| Fruit juice concentrates—Cowles saves 
hundreds of man hours for manufacturers in 
fresh fruit dispersing operations. Improves 
end products, too. 


These are only a few examples of the great 
variety of applications where Cowles Dis- 
solvers are now saving time and money for 
Chemical, Pharmaceutical, Drug, Cosmetic 
and Food manufacturers. 


It's the teeth that make the big difference 
Let us prove it in your plant—at our risk! 


Please send me information on items checked 
above, or data on processing the following 
materials 





Name Title . 
Firm 


Address 


MOREHOUSE-COWLES, INC. 


WLES > 1150 San Fernando Road, 
QWLES > Los Angeles 65, Calif. 


MARKETS 


U.S. Noncellulosic Fiber Capacity—’59 
(CW Estimate ) 


POLYAMIDES* 
Company 
Allied Chemical 
American Enka Corp. 


The Chemstrand Corp. 
E. I. Du Pont** 


Location 
Hopewell, Va. 
Enka, N. C. 
Pensacola, Fla. 


1. Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

2. Martinsville, 
Tenn. 


Tradename Million lbs. 
Caprolan 20 
Enka Nylon 6.5 
Chemstrand 120-125 


Du Pont Total 
Nylon all four 
plants: 275 


3. Seaford, Del. 
4. Richmond, Va. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Firestone+ 


Covington, Va. 
Hopewell, Va. 


IRC 
Firestone 








ACRYLICS 
American Cyanamid 
The Chemstrand Corp. 
E. I. Du Pont 


Pensacola, Fla. 
Decatur, Ala. 
Camden, 8. C. 


Creslan 
Acrilan 
Orlon 


Waynesboro, Va. 


Dow Chemical Co. 


Williamsburg, Va. Zefran 





MODIFIED ACRYLICS 
Tennessee Eastman Co. 
Union Carbide 


Kingsport, Tenn. 


South Charleston, Dynel 
W. Va. 


Verel 





POLYESTER 
E. I. Du Pont 


Kinston, N. C. 


Dacron 


Old Hickory, 
Tenn.++ 


Tennessee Eastman Co. Kingsport, Tenn. 


Elizabethton, 
Tenn. 


Shelby, N. C. 


Beaunit Mills Inc. 


Fiber Industries Inc.t 


Kodel 
Vycron 


Teron 


* Several smaller companies buy raw material and make filaments, staple, etc. 


** Plants listed according to size. 


+ Recently Announced; production due mid-'60. 
++ Not yet producing—Still under construction. 


t Due onstream mid-’60. 


spokesman’s figure was closer to 1.3 
lbs. of rayon for each pound of ny- 
lon. However, it was pointed out, that 
the cost of the tire to the consumer 
will probably be the real determining 
factor in the choice between the two 
fiber cords. 

Acrylics Diversify: Acrylic fibers 
will continue their growth during °59, 
and production should hit the 155- 
165-million-lbs. range. Most of this 
growth will be due to renewed use in 
sweaters — about 50% of women’s 
sweaters are made from acrylic fibers 
—plus diversification into such fields 


as rugs, carpets and blankets. 

One of the significant facts about 
the acrylic family is that the physical 
properties of the fibers vary consider- 
ably, thus broadening their competi- 
tive field. Amos Ruddock of Dow 
Chemical pointed out the following 
examples: Orlon sells well in the ap- 
parel field—particularly in sweaters 
and jerseys—and for blankets, while 
Acrilan has been making great strides 
in carpeting and blankets. Creslan and 
Zefran are making hopeful showings 
in apparel, Verel looks promising in 
carpeting and pile fabrics, and Dynel 
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man’s efforts to find the power necessary 


pe 
for sustained flight. 


IMAGINATION IN SPACE 


Since Creation, man has looked out on space. At first, unknowing 
and incurious; then with the beginnings of understanding; now 
free and able to explore. Yet to move in space calls for wholly 
new concepts of energy. 
This, then, is the working philosophy of Hercules in chemical 
propulsion: To design and manufacture highly concentrated 
packages of energy as propellants aud rocket motors; each compatible, 
controllable, predictable; and each perfected for its specific mission. 
HERCULES’ BACKGROUND: A half-century of creative imagination 
in the evolution of propellants, from shotgun powder to the manufacture of 
every one of the millions of U. S. rockets fired during World War Il, and now 
to space propulsion. Hercules facilities today encompass research, design, 
engineering, and staff organization for the production of the most advanced 
propellants. Illustrated brochure available on request. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


XP59-3 





AC Polyethylene 


NOW BENEFITS 


ALL THESE FIELDS... 


Injection Molders — shorter cycles, 
complete flow control, better mold 
release; larger, more intricate parts 
with greater gloss control. 


Polish Makers — for both paste and 
liquid finishes —imparting improved 
wear and durability, water resist- 
ance, antislip properties and rebuff- 
ability, gloss. 


Paper Converters — hot-melt qual- 
ity coatings, at low cost; gor »d grease 
and scuff resistance; single feed to 


automatic machines. 


Dairy Carton Coaters — longer 
shelf life; reduced flaking, leaking 
and bulging. 


Food Packagers — smarter package 
appearance — more gloss, less rub-off 
and scuff; improves printing at the 


same time. 


Box Makers — interior coatings for 


corrugated cartons that eliminate 


fibre scratch and need for costly lin- 
ers; improved scuff, chemical, 
grease and moisture resistance; bet- 


ter gloss, no rub-off. 


Textile Finishers — superb “hand” 
plus higher abrasion res'stance, im- 
proved tear strength, extra crease 
resistance, reduced needle cutting; 
specially suitable for finishing wash- 
and-wear fabrics. 


Ink and Paint Manufacturers 
—antismudge and scuff resistance. 


Slush Molders — simplified produc- 
tion, minimum mold costs; tough, 
colorful moldings with fine detail. 


Film Extruders — faster extrusion 
rates, lower machine temperatures, 
easier gauge control; brilliant, uni- 


formly colored films. 


Squeeze Bottle Makers — glossy 
finish and even color; faster mold- 


ing operations. 


HOW CAN A-C POLYETHYLENE BENEFIT YOUR BUSINESS? 
A-C Polyethylene can help any business where the field of operation is 


even remotely similar to those mentioned above. Now available in 


emulsifiable as well as regular grades, this exciting new polymer 


offers you many opportunities to improve products or processes. 


For facts on how A-C Polyethylene can benefit 
your business, just write us at the address below, 
specifying your field of interest. 


ee ee eS Cee ee 
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NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION * WAREHOUSING IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SEMET-SOLVAY 


PETROCHEMICAL DIVISION 


Department 558-AB 
40 Rector Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 


MARKETS 


is doing well in knit-pile fabrics and 
industrial uses. Darvan also seems 
suited to knit goods. 

More Polyester Producers: Du 
Pont, with Dacron, is the major poly- 
ester-fiber producer, with a plant at 
Kinston, N.C. A second unit is under 
construction at Old Hickory, Tenn. 
This year, both Beaunit Mills’ Vycron, 
and. Tennessee Eastman’s Kodel are 
on the market. A fourth producer, 
Fiber Industries Inc., should have its 
brand-new Teron plant in operation 
by mid-’60. Fiber Industries is a joint 
venture between Imperial Chemical 
Industries, and Celanese. Marketing 
will be handled by Celanese. 

During °58, polyester shipments 
dropped below °57 levels, however °59 
shipments are again on the upswing 
and should hit a new high of about 
65-70 million Ibs. 

According to Du Pont’s James O. 
Graves, the largest segmeni of the 
polyester field is staple and tow, 
which has found major outlets in sum- 
mer wear and more recently winter- 
weight suits and slacks. Other large 
outlets are dresses, shirts, 
sportswear, etc. Blend of polyesters 
with other man-made fibers, and all 
natural fibers are also being widely 
used. 

Polypropylene Coming Up? Poly- 
propylene is currently receiving in- 
creased recognition as the next large- 
scale commercial fiber. Montecatini 
has been actively working on applica- 
tions for polypropylene fiber (CW, 
Sept. 26, p. 35), and recently com- 
pleted plans to build a 10-million- 
lbs./year plant at Neal, W. Va. Con- 
struction has not yet begun. 


blouses, 


Major interest in this type of fiber 
is due to a ready supply of cheap 
raw materials, plus hope for a low- 
cost commercial fiber. Victor Er- 
lich of Reeves Brothers, Inc., noted 
that with fuller commercialization of 
polypropylene, the price of the resin 
should come down into the 30-35¢/- 
lb. range. This level would be below 
that of most fiber-forming synthetic 
polymers and, as such, Erlich believes 
it will be hard to beat. 

However, George Forstot, Union 
Carbide, questioned whether the final 
fiber product (i.e.—cost of goods at 
retail), would actually be lower than 
most fibers now on the market. For- 
stot felt that to get a commercially 
acceptable fiber, major additional 





cost would be needed (to achieve 
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End-Use Breakdown 
of Noncellulosic- 


Fibers Shipments 
(CW Estimate) 


Group "58 "59 
Polyamides 304 350-360 
Acrylics 108 160-170 
Polyesters 55 65-70 
Others*— 25 25-30 

* Polyvinylidene chloride, polyolefins and 


polyvinyl fibers 


dyeability, good light stability and im- 
proved aesthetic appeal to consumers, 
not to mention the cost of promoting 
and advertising a new fiber in the 
US:). 

Marketing Problems: The problems 
encountered in marketing a fiber are 
very much different from those usually 
encountered by the chemical manu- 
facturer, according to R. L. Churchill, 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. In- 
stead of dealing with one level of an 
industry, the fiber producer must 
carry through to the ultimate con- 
sumers. This involves dealing with and 
understanding the marketing problems 
of the yarn spinners, weavers and knit- 
ters, dyers and finishers, tailors and 
cutters, retail outlets, and the final 
consumer. This expanded marketing 
target means that the producer must 
not only be familiar with industrial 
marketing, but also consumer market- 
ing. 

These same problems also make 
the job of market research in the tex- 
tile industry a very difficult one, said 
E. T. Powers, of Chemstrand. Powers 
pointed out that the market-research 
man must be familiar with each of 
the textile operations mentioned 
above, since a reluctance to handle a 
particular fiber at any one of these 
levels would greatly affect the fu- 
ture for a fiber. And with increased 
expenditures for advertising being 
used to market fibers, it becomes the 
added job of the market research de- 
partment to gauge the effectiveness of 
an advertising campaign. 

No doubt, the problems of market- 
ing a new fiber are great, as well as 
expensive. But with the rapid growth 
of this industry even more chemical 
companies will be entering the fiber 
field. 
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WHITE OILS 
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with 
Scientifically Predictable 
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Wave length—AU 


Achievement—a new standard of 
white oil purity and stability! 
Through Spectrophotometric Anal- 
ysis, PFenn-Drake detects then elim- 
inates the most minute impurities 
(even as low as 1 or 2 parts per 
million) which tend to decompose 
and impart an objectionable odor to 
the oils upon exposure to light. 

As pioneers in the development of 
white oils with scientifically predict- 
able light and heat stability, Penn- 
Drake has broadened the range of 
potential applications. Can we help 
you solve production or storage life 
problems? 


Write for data on Penn-Drake 
White Oils with scientifically pre- 
dictable stability. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
REFINING COMPANY 


Butler 20, Pennsylvania 


Branches: Cleveland, Ohio 


and Edgewater, N.J 





It’s here...a new NIAX polyether 


... for lower cost 


rigid foams 


Improved humid aging characteristics 
and reduced water absorption for rigid ure- 
thane foams are advantages you obtain by 
using a new CARBIDE polyether—N1ax Triol 
LK-380. Developed by CARBIDE’s research 
program on urethane intermediates, LK-380 
produces a rigid urethane, lower in cost 


than polyester-based urethanes. 


Wherever a low-density, foamed-in-place 
urethane polymer is required, LK-380 should 
be evaluated. It can be used in partial 
pre-polymer or one-shot systems. Applica- 
tions for LK-380-based urethanes include 
insulation for refrigerators and freezers; 
acoustical tiles; fabrication of sandwich 
partitions for construction, non-sinkable 
boats, life buoys and deck guards. 

Triol LK-380, like Carsipe’s other Niax 
diols and triols, is made to rigid specifica- 


tions, offering you custom control of 





urethane properties. They can help improve 
your flexible, semi-rigid, or rigid foams, 
elastomers, coatings, and adhesives. Order 
by tank car, tank truck, or in 55-gallon 
drums in carload or LCL lots. Remember, 
you save money on combination shipments 
in compartment tank cars and tank wagons. 

Get specifications and other technical 
data on N1ax Triol LK-380 and other N1ax 
polyols from a Technical Representative in 
any CarsipE office. Or write Dept. HW, 
Union Carbide Chemicals Company, Divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


DIVISION OF CORPORATION 


“Niax” and “Union Carbide’’ are registered trade 
marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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This week another fumaric-acid producer quietly joins the na- 
tion’s maleic-fumaric lineup to further hike the industry's capacity. Utah 
Resin Co. has been putting up a 2.4-million-lbs./year fumaric plant, at 
Salt Lake City, but the firm’s activities have been virtually unnoticed 
behind recurrent flurries of competitive maneuverings of other producers 
(CW Market Newsletter, Sept. 5). 





URC—only polyester resin producer in the Intermountain area 
—slates its entire fumaric output for captive use; the firm’s current iso- 
phthalic polyester capacity is reportedly about 5 million Ibs./year. 


Utah Resin’s principal markets are east of Salt Lake City—in 
Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis. URC President Robert Koch says econo- 
mies of his process permit URC’s isophthalic-type polyester resins to be 
sold for the same price as competing phthalic-based resins. Main features 
of the process: air oxidation of benzene to maleic, followed by conversion 
into fumaric acid. A modified fixed-bed catalyst—vanadium pentoxide 
charged with three new but undisclosed promoters—is expected to pro- 
vide 80% yields (based on benzene). 

a 

Commercial production of polypropylene “on a limited basis” 
has been started by Texas Eastman at Longview, Tex., where the firm 
has been making pilot-plant quantities of polypropylene for more than a 
year. 








But this doesn’t mean that Texas Eastman has become a big- 
volume producer; a full-scale plant is yet to be constructed—after it’s 
decided how much of the new plastic the company can hope to use and 
sell. Trade observers are guessing that Eastman will settle for a 20-25- 
million-Ibs./year unit, will have it in full production by mid-’60. 

* 

First fully integrated basic refractories plant in the South has 
been completed by H. K. Porter at Pascagoula, Miss. The $12-million in- 
stallation is designed to make 125 tons/day of magnesia (high-purity peri- 
clase) from sea water, includes a basic brick plant that converts periclase 
and chrome ore into basic refractories. 





Unique plant features: periclase is briquetted after the first-step 
kiln operation and before the final dead-burning step; in the brick works, 
one man controls the entire batching operation from 60 bins that supply 
controlled sizes of component materials. 

» 

Czech production of important chemical products is revealed 
for the first time by Czechoslovakia’s Chamber of Commerce; these output 
levels (metric tons) and percent increases over ’57 records are reported: 


Synthetic rubber, 908 (9.8%); polyvinyl chloride, 4,785 
(20.8%); tar dyes, 4,213 (9.3%); fibers, 54,866 (14% ); cellulose staple 
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fiber, 39,740 (20.9% ); phenolic plastics, 9,981 (3.8% ); lithopone, 4,708 
(5.1%). 


The fibers production breakdown: viscose textile fibers, 9,738 
tons, up 1%; polyamide silk, 1,038 tons, up 35.7%; viscose cord fibers, 
3,906 tons, down 1.9% from ’57. 


Incidentally, the Czechs are elated over resumption of large- 
scale glass buying by the U.S. The Czech Chamber of Commerce reveals 
that a $900,000 glass order has been signed with U.S. buyers through 
Glassexport, foreign trade corporation. More big orders for plate glass 
and other glass products are anticipated. 

o 

Tabs on trimethyl orthoformate are reduced almost 30% by 
Kay-Fries Chemicals (New York) to a range from 76¢/lb. in tank trucks 
to $1.35/lb. in less than drum quantities. The acetal ester—now in com- 
mercial-scale production along with its first cousin triethyl orthoformate 
—ds expected to win sizeable markets in plastics applications. 

7 

Imports of noncellulosic fibers are rising. In first-half 59, more 
than 3.8 million lbs. (compared with 3.6 million Ibs. in all of °58) of 
foreign-made noncellulosic fibers—yarns, filament, staple and tow—en- 
tered the U.S., plus 3.5 million lbs. of noncellulosic waste, noils, etc. 











For U.S. producers, now working at record levels (see p. 75), 


the rash of imports means (1) narrowing of today’s favorable net export 
balance, (2) more vigorous competition in foreign markets. 


Another problem: fiber feedback. American manufacturers are 
licensing foreign producers to make noncellulosic fibers. Now some of 
this foreign-made material is being exported into the U.S., competing with 
licensees’ domestic-made product. 


Largest foreign fibers exporters are West Germany (a large ny- 
lon producing country), Italy, and Japan, which now has eight acrylic 
plants. 

The government will not act to limit fluorspar imports. Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization has reported: (1) domestic production 
is unnecessary to defense, since ample supplies are available from Canada 
and Mexico, (2) U.S. stockpiles are adequate, (3) import curbs would 
hurt Canada and Mexico. 





SELECTED PRICE CHANGES—WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 28, 1959 


Change New Price 
UP 


Copper chloride, cupric, anhyd., dms. $0.0075 $0.4475 
Casein, imp., inedible, acid-precip., grd., Argentine, bgs.,c.L .. 0.0025 0.20 








ee a ee See $0.15 $1.55 
All prices per pound unless quantity is quoted. 
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New! Important data on Glycerine 


“Glycerine Properties * Reactions ¢ Performance” is 
a new twenty-page working booklet for anyone inter- 
ested in glycerine. It describes all commercial grades 
and types. It covers storage, shipping and handling 
and a variety of glycerine’s 1500 known applications. 


For the chemist, this new booklet includes conven- 
ient technical data on hygroscopicity, vapor pressure, 


Properties 


HYGROSCOPICITY ¢ STABILITY 
SOLVENT POWER ¢ VISCOSITY 
NONVOLATILITY * NONTOXICITY 


TASTE « COMBINING WEIGKT 


GLYCERINE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION «> 
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solvent power, etc. These are psesented under twelve 
subject headings with nine charts and tables. Reactions 
not found in older literature are described. 


le’d like to send you a copy of “Glycerine Properties 


e Reactions ¢ Performance.” It may suggest new areas 


of usefulness to you. Address your request to the Gly- 


cerine Producers’ Association. 


Applications 
HUMECTANT ¢ CARRIER 


SOLVENT ¢ LUBRICANT 
SOFTENER ¢ EMOLLIENT 


ANTI-FREEZE * ALKYD BASE 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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pe SeLIALTIES 


Automobile Finishe 


MAKER MODEL RUST PREVENTION OTHER PROTECTION 


GENERAL ea Ad: (U)* Mineral spirits (one cut above kerosene) handwash Inaccessible (when assembled) stampings 
MOTORS CK (C)** Alkali cleaner sprayed twice with zinc-based, weldable 
CADILLAC (C) Two water rinses primer 
CHEVROLET (C) Phosphate coating Narrow sections e.g., joint between wheel 
OLDSMOBILE (C) Water rinse house and quarter panel zinc-chromated 
PONTIAC (C) Chromic-phosphoric conditioner rinse Cadillac factory undercoated 
Rocker panels, bottom of doors under wheel 
houses zinc-chromated on all GM cars as 
final operation 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL (C) Kerosene handwash, zinc paste pit filling, alkali Undercoating standard, floors sealed with 
DODGE (U) cleaning, two water rinses, phosphate coating, water asphalt 
PLYMOUTH (U) rinse, chromic acid rinse, oven bake (10 minutes Caustic bathing of mill steel (three baths) 
VALIANT (U) at 350 F) Water-soluble drawing compound prior to 
CHRYSLER (U) Spray Operations Immersions (externaland stamping 
DESOTO (U) (external only) internal 19-in. depth) Undercoating standard on highest priced 
Alkaline cleaning Alkaline cleaning Chryslers, all others optional at extra cost 
Water rinse Water rinse 
Water rinse Water rinse 
Phosphate coating Phosphate coating 
Water rinse Water rinse 
Chromic conditioner rinse Chromic conditioner rinse 
Zinc-phosphate primer 


FORD (C) Alkaline or titanated cleaner Front fenders phosphate-coated at stamp- 
EDSEL (C) Two water rinses ing plant 
MERCURY (C) Zinc-phosphate coating 

Water rinse 

Chromic-phosphoric conditioner rinse 


LINCOLN (U) Alkaline cleaner Lincoln and T-Bird 90% undercoated at 
THUNDERBIRD (U) Two water rinses factory 
Zinc-phosphate coating High zinc primer added in weld area 
Water rinse Special metal shield to protect headligh 
Chromic-phosphoric rinse area and front fender completely phos- 
Dip to 20 in. above rocker panel phated 
in water-soluble primer 


FALCON (U) Alkaline cleaner Critical underbody parts galvanized and 
Two water rinses high zine primer used at weld points 
Zinc-phosphate coating 
Water rinse 
Chromic-phosphoric conditioner rinse 


AMERICAN AMERICAN (U) Emulsion cleaner All cars factory undercoated in critical area 
MOTORS RAMBLER (U) Water rinse 
AMBASSADOR (U) Water rinse 
Zine-phosphate cleaner 
equivalent to #97 Bonderite 

Water rinse 
Chromic conditioner rinse 
Dip in epoxy primer 


) 


Phosphate cleaner Inaccessible body stampings sprayed with 
! ~ Water rinse welding primer 
PACKARD Water rinse All cars factory undercoated 
Phosphate cleaner Chassis sprayed with black prime 
Water rinse 
Chromic conditioner rinse 


*U indicates unitized construction. 
**C indicates separate chassis and body 





hat the New Models Will Wear 


EXTERNAL FINISH OPERATION MAJOR SUPPLIERS 


Special (secret) “flash” primer for sides Color: Du Pont, Rinshed-Mason, 
Primer surfacer: modified alkyd epoxy Forbes 
Reinforcing primer (different color) Primers: same 
Oven bake (285 F for 45 min.) Rust preventives: Parker, AmChem, 
et sand Detrex 
acquer-type primer sealer on thin spots 
and all of sides 
Acrylic lacquer color to equivalent of three 
coats (2-2% mils) 
Oven bake (30 min. at 200 F) 
ritical areas resprayed with aluminum- 
filled waxed-based alkyd resin material 


nife glaze, vinyl seal seams, epoxy red Color: Cook, Ditzler, Jones-Dabney, 
prime, epoxy grey prime, oven bake (30 Du Pont, Rinshed-Mason 
min. at 375 F), water sand, naphtha wash, Primers: same 
high solid enamel sealer coat, oven bake Rust preventives: Parker 
(30 min. at 350 F) water sand, brush 
wash, two coats of high melamine resin, 
oven bake (35 min. at 260 F) 
{poxy primer coat 
poxy primer coat 
ven bake (350-370 F) 
Jet sand and sealer 
igh melamine enamel coat 
igh melamine enamel coat 
Jven bake at 250 F 


laze solder joints Primer: Herbert-Schoendorfer, Beck- 

Red epoxy primer with-Chandler, R. N. Nason (West 
rey epoxy primer Coast only) 

Dven bake (30 min. at 380 F) Color: own make, Rinshed-Mason, 
et sand Jones-Dabney, Cook, Ditzler, Du 
wo coats equivalent of high Pont, R. N. Nason 
melamine enamel 

Dven bake (20 min. at 265 F) 
laze solder joints 

Red epoxy primer 
rey epoxy primer 

Dven bake (30 min. at 300 F) 

Wet sand 
wo coats equivalent of high 
melamine resin 

Dven bake (30 min. at 265 F) 

Bame as Ford and Edsel 


Vet sand enamel equivalent Rust preventives: Parker and Penn 
ven bake (10 min. of two coats. Salt 

at 350 F) Oven bake (35 min. Paint: Du Pont, Cook, Jones-Dabney, 
Detail sanding and at 350 F) Pittsburgh Plate Glass 

touch-up Mask and scuff sand 
Dven bake (6 min. for two-tone jobs 

at 280 F) Oven bake (35 min. 
bcuff sanding at 225 F) 

igh melamine Reinforce internal 

coats with nonrust 


wo epoxy primer coats sprayed electro- Undercoat: Du Pont 
statically followed by hand touch-up Enamel: Cook, O’Brien 
ven bake (35 min. at 325 F) 
Wet sand and sealer 

igh melamine enamel equivalent to three 

coats. Two-tone cars get two coats 
ven bake (35 min. at 265 F) 
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GM’s pint-sized Corvair went on 
sale this week in auto showrooms 
all over the country and with it rides 
GM’s bid for a booming car year. 
The same hopes hold true for the 
rest of the car makers—they’re bet- 
ting on the small car to push sales 
in 1960 to the highest point in years. 
Just how will the looked-for boom 
in compact cars affect sales of chemi- 
cal specialties for the auto-finishing 
industry? Despite the small cars’ re- 
duced paint requirements, the future 
looks promising for auto-finishing 
manufacturers. 

Detroit’s car makers are forecast- 
ing a 6.4-million-car year (domestic 
passenger vehicles). For the special- 
ties industry, this means car makers 
will be buying about 12.2 million 
gal. of color paint alone, plus 250 
million Ibs. of the familiar sand, rub- 
ber and jute-based undercoat, as well 
as high gallonages of sealers, prim- 
ers and mineral spirits. 

Of the 6.4-million cars predicted 
for 60, some 2.3 million, including 
foreign imports, will be small ones. 
GM expects its Corvair sales to hit 
350,000. Ford is predicting a similar 
market for its new entry in the small- 
car field, the Falcon. Chrysler is 
counting on sales of 200,000 for its 
new, compact Valiant. American Mo- 
tors expects its Rambler to outsell 
all other small cars in the forthcom- 
ing auto year—looking to sales of 
500,000—and Studebaker predicts it 
will sell 200,000 Larks. 

There’s no doubt that the small 
cars will be using less paint than 
regular models. Studebaker figures 
that it needs 154 gal. of color enamel, 
one gal. of primer, and 39 Ibs. of 
undercoating on each of its Larks. 
Comparisons aren't particulary valid, 
but standard-size vehicles have, in the 
past, taken about 2 gal. finish coat, 
1% gal. primer, 42 gal. interior coat. 

Plug for Corrosion Protection: Even 
if paint sales drop a little, makers 
of other finishing materials can start 
looking for a boom. More attention 
will be given to corrosion inhibitors 
this year than ever before in auto 
history because of the switchover to 
unitized body construction. This type 
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LINKS IN THE MILLI-MU WORLD 


Colloidal carbon particles are 
measured in terms of milli-mu—of 
millimicrons. There are 30 grades of 
colloidal carbons. Some have a way 
of linking—forming chains of vary- 
ing degrees of complexity. Some of 
them don’t. 


py * 


ELECTRICAL ELASTIC 


The use of certain types of colloidal 
carbons in rubber provides links by 
which static electricity may be con- 
ducted away. Other types go into 
electrical resistors. Long-chain and 
complex linkages provide rigidity in 
rubber; an absence of chains permits 
ready flow in inks. 


COMMUNICATING CARBON 


In the man-sized world as in the mu- 
world, colloidal carbons are highly 
versatile contributors to communica- 
tions. They provide ultraviolet protec- 
tion for telephone cables. They permit 
high-speed reproduction of sharply- 
defined messages in printing. The 
list of applications of the many types 
of Columbian colloidal carbons with 
controlled characteristics goes on and 
on. Somewhere, one of them fits into 
your industry, may solve a problem 
for you. If so, communicate! Use the 
colloidal carbon in your secretary’s 
typewriter ribbon! 


COMPANY 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


DEPT. A 
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SPECIALTIES 


of body, with various nooks and 
crannies that cannot be cleaned once 
the pieces are put together, is vul- 
nerable to attack by residual water 
and particularly chloride-laden _ice- 
melting and dust-control compounds. 

The trend shows up in a close look 
at the new Chrysler line. 

Chrysler claims to have spent $18 
million on new rust-preventive and 
painting systems in all its assembly 
plants. The complex process subjects 
each car to three’ metal-cleaning 
baths, seven anticorrosion dips, and 
seven external paint-finishing opera- 
tions. The anticorrosion phase alone 
takes one hour and forty-five min- 
utes in a 2,300-ft. tunnel. 

The rust-proofing begins when the 
steel arrives from the mill. It is given 
three spray baths of caustic to re- 
move all traces of oil and dirt. Next, 
a water-soluble drawing compound 
is coated on the metal as it heads 
into blanking and stamping opera- 
tions. 

The assembled body is then bathed 
in a tank of alkaline cleaner to a 
depth of 18 in. while concentrated 
alkaline sprays soak the upper por- 
tion of the car. It is then drained for 
50 seconds, a process repeated after 
all immersions. After two warm- 
water rinses, the body is immersed in 
a 130 F phosphate bath for 30 sec- 
onds while sprays of identical mate- 
rial coat the upper part of the car. 
Next step is a cool-water rinse, fol- 
lowed by immersion and spray with 
a chromic-acid-based conditioner. 
Then the body is drained and high- 
pressure air is used to blast out all 
traces of the residual conditioner as 
the body moves into a drying oven of 
254 F for three minutes. The rust- 
preventive sequence is completed as 
the cooled body passes into a final 
dip in a water-soluble zinc-phosphate- 
based primer. 

Seven-Stage Painting: Finally, the 
body enters into a seven-stage exter- 
nal paint finishing operation which 
involves two coats of epoxy primer. 
oven baking at about 360 F, a thor- 
ough wet sanding, first and second 
coats of high melamine enamel, and 
lastly, oven baking again at 250 F. 

Whether Chrysler’s expensive anti- 
corrosion operation will be adequate 
remains to be seen. Detroit’s auto 
makers are only too aware, however, 
that more cars are junked because of 
corrosion than mechanical failure. 


The specter of losing customers is 
pushing auto makers into producing 
cars which will last much longer. 

This year will find increased ex- 
penditures to protect vital but unseen 
areas of cars. Ford, for example, is 
galvanizing the underbody stampings 
of its Falcon, and is using a high- 
zinc-content primer in the weld areas 
of all its models. GM has added a 
new and secret “flash” priming step 
to the sides of all models, in addition 
to the two normal stages of alkyd 
priming. 

For further protection, GM _ has 
specified zinc chromate for the rocker 
panels, door bottoms and insides of 
fenders, in addition to a final two 
coats of a wax-based, aluminum-filled 
material in these areas. (In a normal 
year, its Fisher Body Division con- 
sumes 7.6 million gal. of lacquer, 3.5 
million gal. of primers, and 9 million 
gal. of thinners and reducers.) Ameri- 
can Motors remains alone in using a 
total body dip in epoxy primer, which 
coats the entire sheet-metal surface, 
inside and out. 

De-emphasis on “No-Polish”: As 
can be seen from the. chart, pro- 
cedures and materials for finishing 
passenger cars vary widely between 
makes and even models. All auto 
makers are adhering to high mela- 
mine “super enamels,’ except GM, 
which is continuing to use more costly 
acrylic lacquers. But one thing all 
companies are doing is softening 
claims that no polishing or waxing is 
needed. This is not because the paints 
are inferior or because of howls from 
polish makers. The soft pedal is due 
entirely to objections from dealers 
who count on considerable income 
from sale of polish jobs and materials. 
So owners’ manuals in the 60 models 
will read in effect that “polish and 
waxing, while not absolutely neces- 
sary, will greatly assist in easy main- 
tenance of the original finish.” 

Auto finishing continues to be a 
wide-open field to the imaginative 
supplier. Despite every effort of De- 
troit technology, still to be discovered 
are, for example: a cheap way to 
salvage the 50% of color liquid lost 
in the spraying process; finishes which 
will dry without baking; effective cor- 
rosion protection; water-based, non- 
toxic color materials; and reflective 
paints. A development in any one of 
these areas will open up excellent 
market possibilities. 
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No matter what the language— 


Stone & Webster  CxOOd design speaks for itself... 


adds profits and speaks in terms all can understand—“low initial cost’ —“high 
to your project service factor” —“ease of operation” — “minimum maintenance”. These 


R , are the things clients expect and get with Stone & Webster designs. 
through engineering 


: Ten years ago Stone & Webster Engineering Limited designed and 
economies and constructed the first Crude Oil Refinery in the Shaikhdom of Kuwait. 
I , Recently Kuwait Oil Company Limited retained Stone & Webster to 
plant efficiency. design two additional distillation units, each of 80,000 BPSD capacity. 
Today this modern plant supplies refined products for local consump- 
tion as well as bunker fuel for crude oil tankers calling at Kuwait. 


Stone & Webster is available for your next engineering and con- 


struction project —whatever its size or location. For further details 
call or write our nearest office. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Affiliated with STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING LIMITED (London) 


New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Houston San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Toronto 
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@ WEST END 


West End earns its position as a responsible 
Supplier of salt cake 


In 1955, with its first offering of salt cake, West End 
assured the Industry of an ability to meet long-term 
commitments based on vast natural raw material 

supply, ample production and storage capacity, 

rapid and efficient transport facilities. By unconditional 
fulfilment of every commitment for over 4 years, 

West End has conclusively demonstrated its 

complete reliability as a major source of highest 

quality salt cake. Every normal and unanticipated 


requirement has been met with equal ease and dispatch. 


Today, with even larger facilities and a determination 
to maintain the reputation it has earned, West End 

is solidly qualified to handle any size requirement 

in a wide marketing area where it is a logical 

source of salt cake for kraft paper manufacturers. 
You are invited to consult with us on the over-all 


economics of using West End Salt Cake. 





eM DIVISION OF STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NcniG@ WEST END CHEMICAL COMPANY 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


1956 WEBSTER, OAKLAND 12, CALIF. «+ PLANT: WESTEND, CALIF. 
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CW PHOTO--JACK RAMSDELL 


Resources Research, Inc.’s Krackow and McCabe explain findings to assist in... 


Clearing the Haze in Pollution Battle 


The Lakeland, Fla., area this week 
is emerging from the choking haze of 


badly handled  industry-community 
relations. For 10 years the scene of 
serious and preventable air pollution 
problems, compounded with legal, 
health, and labor squabbles, Lakeland 
is just now beginning to take, and get, 
a brighter view of the triple super- 
phosphate industry literally in its 
midst. 

Source of the problem has been the 
immense clouds of dust and smoke 
arising from phosphate rock mining 
and milling, and from various opera- 
tions tied to manufacture of sodium 
polyphosphates. Aside from the dust 
itself, sulfur dioxide (from sulfuric 
acid plants), steam, and fluorine-laden 
smoke have been emitted directly to 
the air. 

Although rock has been mined and 
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milled near Lakeland since 1888, the 
problem really became serious in 
1949, when Armour Agricultural 
Chemical Co. and Swift & Co. built 
the first trisodium phosphate opera- 
tions. They were followed by five 
other plants, and three phosphate 
processing units. 

And since 1955, when the industry 
approached its present capacity, a 
broad segment of Lakeland citizenry 
has complained. First, scattered griev- 
ances of citrus producers were aired, 
followed by complaints from cattle- 
men that fluorides were affecting their 
stock. Next citizens charged their 
health was being impaired. Soon after, 
the labor unions let it be known that 
their members were being subjected 
to unwarranted hazards. Capping the 
whole was a lawsuit brought in 1957 
by cattleman Doyle Acree accusing 


seven of the nine TSP makers with 
responsibility for fluorosis in his cattle. 
In short, the entire cast for a com- 
munity relations tragedy was on stage. 
Main Spur: Acree’s case probably 
did more to dramatize the situation 
than any other thing, and to force 
improved pollution control. But it 
probably also hampered community 
relations efforts. For the outcome 
was that producers got into court, and 
their efforts to produce constructive 
data became a matter of legal contro- 
versy. Too, defense lawyers hesitated 
to allow companies to make any 
public statements because of the 
potential legal repercussions. 
Against this backdrop, the com- 
panies—individually and later in con- 
cert—have slowly tried to develop a 
community relations program. 
Although today they are banded fairly 
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ADMINISTRATION 


solidly together in the Florida Phos- 
phate Council, there was little or no 
cooperative effort early in the game. 
Indeed, CW’s conversations with local 
people reveal that some companies 
in effect folded their arms and turned 
their backs, suggesting that there 
was no air pollution problem at all. 

Owning Up: Now all companies 
admit there has been a problem all 
along, though none will comment on 
the extent of it. Some idea of its mag- 
nitude may be inferrec, however, 
from numerous industry statements. 
Last January, for example, Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemicals Vice- 
President Floyd Bowen told the 
Florida Air Pollution Control Com- 
mission that by the beginning of 1959 
“more than $7 million would have 
been spent on modern waste control 
equipment in Polk and East Hills- 
borough Counties,” principal produc- 
ing areas of Florida. One company, 
Davison Chemical, division of W. R. 
Grace & Co., spent $650,000 in 1954 
on its original primary control equip- 
ment, has since installed about $100,- 
000-worth more. Annual cost of 
operating the equipment runs between 
$350,000 and $400,000. Smith- 
Douglass Co. put its pollution control 
development costs at $750,000. 
Cyanamid, even prior to startup in 
1957, had spent considerable sums to 
find out background levels of pollu- 
tion so that later operating standards 
could be set (CW, Dec. 1, ’56, p. 60) 
has since put $1 million into control 
equipment. 

No Chance to Talk: The Acree case 
unquestionably agitated both compa- 
nies and the public. But while the 
public had every opportunity to take 
potshots at the industry, the industry 
could not answer back effectively. 
Even the lawsuit failed to bring 
solidarity among them. Because 
several companies were already in- 
volved in antitrust matters, they were 
afraid to make any joint commitments. 

Finally, however, attorneys from 
the various companies managed to act 
in concert, and hired a research firm, 
Resources Research, Inc., to act as 
defense consultants. RR was also 
directed to press research into the 
exact extent and nature of the pollu- 
tion problem. Head of RR is former 
U.S. Public Health staff adviser Louis 
McCabe; the Florida project is di- 
rected by USPHS consultant Eugene 
Krackow. Even here, however, public 
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statements were seldom made because 
of the potential carryover into the 
lawsuits. 

Still other factors complicated the 
matter. One TSP maker, American 
Cyanamid, was exempt from the trial, 
since it began operations after the 
period under litigation. This gave local 
plant management an unprecedented 
opportunity to speak freely about its 
own effective antipollution efforts. 
Though this raised Cyanamid’s repute 
in the public eye, it did not please 
management of the other companies, 
also competing for public favor during 
these months. 

Too, by this time, state government 
had stepped into the matter. A 
Florida Air Pollution Commission was 
finally set up in 1958 (CW, Jan. 10, 
p. 50) after widely publicized hear- 
ings. Its efforts were directed largely 
at Polk County; Polk is still the only 
county for which air pollution stand- 
ards have been set. 

Also sparking action has been a 
local Citizens Committee on Air Pol- 
lution organized by an_ electrical 
engineer and his wife, a woman ap- 
parently hypersensitive to fluorine and 
suffering extreme irritation from the 
pollutants. 

Then again, the International 
Chemical Workers Union last year 
requested and got a U.S. Public 
Health survey in the plants; USPHS 
concluded that further intensive sur- 
veys were warranted. 

Upshot: The upshot of all this has 
been much speculation about what 
would be done, wide publicity on the 
area’s plight and a tremendous amount 
of incompetent public testimony in the 
various legal jousts. 

Now, however, a sharper and 
brighter picture for both industry and 
citizenry is emerging, offering mani- 
fold opportunities for a concerted and 
concentrated community relations pro- 
gram. Details: 

e In 60-90 days, laboratories of the 
pollution commission will report on 
studies to determine if the statutory 
standard of 40 parts per million of 
fluorine (dry weight basis) in forage 
crops is being met. Speculation is that 
industry will be shown to be comply- 
ing with the laws. 

e A survey released last fortnight 
by the Polk County Medical Society 
shows that not one case of those con- 
sidered suspicious by local doctors 
could be traced to fluorosis, and that 


no significant effects—good or bad— 
have been found in children’s teeth 
tiat could be laid to excessive fluo- 
rides in the area. 

e Suits by Acree, in spite of testi- 
mony by local veterinarians that cattle 
have been affected by fluorides, have 
been settled—out of court, and mostly 
for legal costs. 

e Findings by Resources Research, 
now completing the first third of its 
three-year study and able to talk for 
the first time since the lawsuits were 
started, show there is a downward 
trend in fluorine content of vegetation 
and forage crops. After continued 
study of between 11,000-14,000 citrus 
grove taggings and several hundred air 
sampling stations, it concludes that 
fluorine fallout averages well within 
the 40 ppm. standard. RR has set up 
a long-range program that includes 
studies of in-plant hazards to workers, 
cattle, dust fallout, and water. 

All these factors indicate that be- 
fore long the Lakeland area public 
should have sufficient information at 
its disposal to make its own judg- 
ments. How well the companies will 
put this information to work in es- 
tablishing better relationships in the 
community remains to be seen. There’s 
little question, however, that they’re 
at last readying to present a brighter 
face to the public. 


LEGAL 


Air Pollution Hearing: A South 
Carolina state legislative committee 
will hold a public hearing Oct. 14 at 
Columbia in another move to give 
that state an air pollution control law. 

The hearing, which will be attended 
by industrial representatives—includ- 
ing several from chemical process in- 
dustries—is of particular significance 
to CPI management. Air pollution has 
been the subject of much controversy 
in recent weeks, particularly in 
Charleston County. Result: county 
health department directives against 
several chemical concerns. Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co.’s plant at 
Charleston, for example, was asked to 
cease manufacture of a chemical 
allegedly causing odors offensive to 
local citizens. 

Sponsors of antipollution legisla- 
tion want laws they say will “prevent 
the state from making the same mis- 
takes other states have made during 
periods of rapid industrialization.” 
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against moist 


LONG, SNUG BRACKET SEAL. 
Close-fitting, deep rabbet pro- 
vides explosion-proof type seal 
for all SEALEDPOWER motors. 


EASILY ACCESSIBLE, automatic 
breather and drain plug, under- 
writers approved, for removing 
internal moisture accumulations. 


NEW DATA on the 
complete line of 
Elliott C-W 
SEALEDPOWER 
motors is givenin 
Elliott Bulletin 
PB 6000-2. Send 
for free copy , : Fema iangaaigson ies: Elliott explosion-proof 
today. ue ae eee ae oat "em = motor—underwriters 
‘ , f approved 


ELLIOTT Compan 


Crocker-Wheeler Plant Jeannette, Pa. 
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TOMER AC te 


ROTATING SLINGER PREVENTS 
entrance of dirt and moisture 
through the bearing and shaft 
opening. 


NO LEAKAGE HERE. Tightly 
sealed leads and opening. Metal- 
to-metal fit between conduit box, 
frame and cover. 
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helps 
make 
inks sparkle 


Exceptional color retention is characteristic of wet ink 
overprint varnishes made with UNITOL ACD tall oil fatty 
acids. Ideally suited for can coatings, these varnishes have 
high resistance to yellowing on both bake—and overbake. 


Discover the many advantages of using UNITOL tall oil 
products in your process. Write for information, samples 
and prices. 


Chemical Products Division 


TIMCCH) UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER 


CORPORATION 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y, 


ADMINISTRATION 


Firemen’s Suit: Eleven Charlotte, 
N.C., firemen injured in a fire and 
explosion in an abandoned building of 
the Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 
last July 9 have filed notice of inten- 
tion to sue the chemical concern and a 
wrecking crew that was demolishing 
the building at the time of the disaster. 

The firemen were burned when a 
tank of sodium hydroxide exploded. 

Although preliminary proceedings 
filed in Mecklenburg County superior 
court did not indicate the specific 
amount of damages to be asked, it 
was estimated that the sum would 
total several hundred thousand dollars. 


KEY CHANGES 


Henry K. Dice to vice-president- 
technical director, David D. Hecht to 
vice-president—product development, 
Robert H. Kampschulte to vice-presi- 
dent—sales, Ernest T. Lindsey to 
vice-president—manufacturing, all of 
Celanese Chemical Co., division of 
Celanese Corp. of America. 


Orion, A. Jones, Jr., to controller, 
Chemical Products Division, Cheme- 
tron Corp. (Louisville, Ky.). 


Peter T. Sinclair to director and 
member of the executive committee, 
King Wilkin to director and member 
of the executive committee, G. E. 
Young to director and senior vice- 
president, Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
(San Francisco). 


Sidney Wade to vice-president — 
distributor products, Linde Co., divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corp. 


Charlies E. Brookes to marketing 
manager, Organic Chemicals Division, 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Division, 
W. R. Grace & Co. (New York). 


Ernest St. Louis to vice-president in 
charge of chemical manufacturing, 
Peter Benjamin to vice-president in 
charge of sales, Valchem (Langley, 
S.C.), division of United Merchants 
and Manufacturers, Inc. 


DIED 


Peter J. Clarke, 56, assistant secre- 
tary and purchasing director, Rohm & 
Haas Co. (Philadelphia). 


Thomas F. Rocco, 36, base mana- 
ger for Aerojet-General Corp., Atlan- 
tic Missile Range (Cape Canaveral, 
Fla.). 
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Let 


ULTRA 


convert those | 


“on-the-shelf” 
formulations 


FROM THIS 





If you have a backlog of “promising” liquid 
detergent formulas that won’t go into clear 
solution, or that cloud up under temperature 
changes, Ultra’s hydrotropes may be the answer 
to your problem. 

For example, in heavy-duty liquid detergents, 
where large amounts of phosphates tend to 
force the active organic ingredient out of solu- 
tion, Ultra’s hydrotropes act as solubilizers or 


TO THIS 





coupling agents, permitting the formulation of 
clear, stable solutions. 

In light-duty liquid detergents, these hydro- 
tropes often are effective cloud-point depressors. 
In some cases, cloud points can be depressed as 
much as 15°F. 

In spray-dried soaps or detergents, Ultra hy- 
drotropes provide anti-blocking properties that 
help to assure free-flowing beads. 


Write for our bulletin on the properties and applications of 
ULTRA Hydrotropes SXS and STS. Or, call Ultra’s Director 
of Technical Service for help on your formulation problems. 


Uitra Chemical Works 


Division of Witco Chemical Company, In« 


2 Wood Street, Paterson, 
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You can depend on Publicker 


FOR UNIFORM QUALITY 


ETHYL ALCOHOL ACETALDEHYDE 
ETHYL ACETATE ACETIC ACID 
BUTYL ALCOHOL AMYL ACETATE 
BUTYL ACETATE REFINED FUSEL OIL 
ACETONE ISOAMYL ALCOHOL 


¢ 
esaseenn=* 


¢ 


STEADY SUPPLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


— 
1 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES Inc. 


1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 

NEW YORK * NEW ENGLAND ® PUBLICKER ALCOHOL & CHEMICAL SALES CORP. 
MIDWESTERN DISTRIBUTORS, PUBLICKER CHEMICAL CORP. 
PHILADELPHIA—LOCUST 4-1400 * NEW YORK—OXFORD 5-4160 * BOSTON—HOMESTEAD 9-0022 
CHICAGO—RANDOLPH 6-6678 
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Acetaldehyde Ammonia 
Acetophenone 

Acetyl Chloride 
Adipoyl Chloride 
Anisic Aldehyde 

Anisyl Acetone 

Anisy] Alcohol Tech. 


Benzhydrylami 
Benzhydry] Chloride 
Benzophenone Tech. 
Benzyl! Alcohol Tech. 
Benzyl] Cyanide 
Butyroyl Chloride 
n-Caproic Acid 
Caproyl Chloride 
Capryloyl Chloride 
p-Chlorbenzhydrol 
p-Chlorbenzhydryl Chloride 
p-Chlorbenzophenone 
p-Chlorbenzyl Cyanide 
Cinnamoyl] Chloride 
Dibenzyl Ether 
Dicyclohexyl Carbinol 
Dicyclohexyl Ketone 


INTERMEDIATES 


p,p’-Dimethoxybenzophenone 
Dipheny] Acetone (unsym) 
Diphenyl Methane 

Ethyl Formate Tech. 
Ethyl Phenylacetate 

beta Ionone 

Isobutyroyl Chloride 
Isovaleric Acid 

Isovaleroyl Chloride 
Lauroyl Chloride 
p-Methoxy Phenylacetic Acid 
Methyl Heptenone 

Methyl Phenylacetate 
Myristoy! Chloride 

Oleoyl Chloride 

Palmitoyl Chloride 
Pelargonyl Chloride 
Phenylacetic Acid 
Phenylacetone 
Phenylacetyl Chloride 
Pheny! Propyl Alcohol 
Phenyl Propyl Chloride 
Potassium Phenylacetate 
Propionyl Chloride 
Propiophenone 

Sebacoyl Chloride 

Sodium Phenylacetate 
Stearoyl Chloride 

And Other Intermediates 





Send for new booklet 
which describes our 





operation 


THE TRUBEK LABORATORIES East Rutherford, New Jersey 





Sloan-Kettering’s Brown: ‘Russian drug research is empirical.’ 


‘No conscience about U.S. drugs.’ 


cw PHOYVOS MARSHALL 


‘Budgets are scheduled to rise.’ 


Eyewitness Weighs Reds’ Drug Research 


The Russians aren’t likely to “sput- 
nik” the U.S. with new antibiotics 
in the next few years. Their drug 
research just isn’t up to the quality 
now commonplace in U.S. drug firms, 
institutes, and other laboratories. 

That’s the conviction of biochemist 
George Brown, one of a four-man 
delegation* recently returned from 
an inspection tour of USSR anti- 
biotics research facilities in Moscow, 
Leningrad, and other cities. 

Brown is head of the nucleopro- 
tein division of Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute for Cancer Research (New York) 
and a member of the board of trus- 


*Including Fred Hahn (Walter Reed 
Chemical Center); Wayne Umbreit (Rutgers); 
Marvin Weinstein (Schering). 
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tees of the Gordon Research Con- 
ferences. At his laboratory-office, 
this week, he summed up his observa- 
tions for CW—impressions that will 
be included in a joint report to the 
State Dept. later this year. 

Root of the Soviet problem, ac- 
cording to Brown, is that most of the 
antibiotics research is applied rather 
than fundamental—“development (or 
redevelopment) of products already 
produced by the West.” In the tour 
(arranged by the Foreign Relations 
Dept. of the Ministry of Health, 
USSR), Brown spotted “less than a 
dozen individuals having abilities or 
inclinations for fundamental research, 
and too many with pet theories or 
products.” 


Although the ministry’s budget is 
scheduled to increase 20% each year, 
Brown reports “there is little indica- 
tion that any broad fundamental re- 
search program can be built on the 
present base in, say, seven years.” 

This may be explained by the rela- 
tive scarcity of scientists in the 30-50 
age group; few were trained during 
the war years. It also stems, in part, 
from Russian preoccupation with the 
Lysenko theory that environment 
affects heredity. 

All this doesn’t mean the USSR 
isn’t already an economic threat to 
U.S. drugmakers. “The Soviets dis- 
play no conscience about duplicating 
U.S. drugs without permission,” says 
Brown, and selling them at cut rates 
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Mesioyjpi 


Workers give their best in Mississippi 
because they live their best in Missis- 
sippi... where the climate is good for 
working, good for living. We invite you 
to realize greater profits from your 
operation by tapping Mississippi's res- 
eryeir of trained, conscientious, loyal 
workers. 


For Further information Contact 
MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
Jackson, Mississippi 
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GLYCO CHEMICALS 
division of 

CHAS. L. HUISKING & CO., INC. 

417 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 

Phone: ORegon 9-8400. Cables: Glycopon, 

N. Y.—Plant at Williamsport, Pa. Chi- 

cago Office: 435 No. Michigan Ave. 





RESEARCH 


in world markets. While yields may 
be lower than in the U.S., the Rus- 
sians can afford to produce them— 
since they have no internal competi- 
tion. And the drugs assay well (e.g., 
samples supplied by the Ministry of 
Health contained 107-110% of the 
amount of antibiotic specified on the 
label). 

Russians get their production facts 
from U.S. patents and literature, flesh 
them out through experimentation, 
since U.S. firms don’t exchange pro- 
duction information with the USSR. 
This is one reason drugmakers are 
cautious about including Russia in the 
proposed International Health and 
Medical Research Act of 1959 (CW, 
Aug. 15, p. 37), a measure providing 
medical research assistance to other 
countries, 

Nor does it mean the Russians 
aren’t turning up new drug discoveries 
of some interest in their own labs. 
At the Institute for the Search for 
New Antibiotics, of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, thousands of 
chemicals are being screened for anti- 
cancer activity. Mutamycin, a new 
antibiotic, has been found 
against cancer in mice. 

Others: Aurentium, apparently a 
version of actinomycin with different 
amino acid chains; Tricotycin, devel- 
oped for use against a disease of 
cotton (the seeds are treated before 
planting). 

Furthermore, the Russians are 
looking for new antibiotics, particu- 
larly against influenza, cancer, and 
viruses. 

But this effort is largely empirical 
—cut and try—and not the basic work 
that leads to radically new chemo- 
therapy, Brown reiterates. So, unless 
the emphasis changes, it’s not likely 
that U.S. drugmakers will be soon 
feeling the pinch of legitimate Soviet 
competition. 


active 


Drug Find 


Medical men got a look at a novel 
type of drug last week that is effective 
against many infections but is neither 
an antibiotic nor a sulfonamide. More- 
over, it is particularly lethal to 
Staphylococcus aureus,  antibiotic- 
resistant cause of hospital epidemics 
in recent years. 

Called Altafur, it is a nitrofuran, 
chemically 5-morpholinomethy]-3-(5- 
nitrofurfurylideneamino) -2 - oxazolidi- 


none. It was described at a symposium 
on antibacterial therapy held by 
Michigan and Wayne counties’ Acade- 
mies of General Practice in Detroit’s 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel. 

Dr. Wayne Glas, director of surgery 
at Wayne County General Hospital in 
Eloise, Mich., reported that the drug, 
developed by Eaton Laboratories 
Division of the Norwich Pharmacal 
Co. (Norwich, N.Y.), cleared up 334 
of 335 Staphylococcus aureus cultures. 
Dr. William Cleaver, Oklahoma City 
Clinic and the Wesley Hospital in 
Oklahoma City, found Altafur cured 
54 of 59 children suffering from vari- 
ous infections, almost all of whom 
had tried antibiotics without effect. 


New Help for Miners 
Major Australian mining, metal- 
lurgical and chemical companies— 
including those controlled or partly 
owned by foreign interests—have 
formed the Australian Mineral In- 
dustries’ Research Association. Object 
of the new body, headquartered in 
Melbourne, is to develop new methods 
and processes for exploration, ex- 
traction and use of minerals. And it 
is expected to be particularly valuable 
to smaller companies unable to afford 
this type of research on their own. 
The AMIRA expects to keep in close 
contact with similar groups abroad. 


EXPANSION 


e Pitman-Moore Co. will build a 
$1.5-million tissue-culture center at 
the company’s biological laboratories 
near Zionsville, Ind. The firm now 
supplies three tissue-culture products 
(including Salk vaccine). 

e Leeds and Northrup Co. has 
dedicated its new research and devel- 
opment center at North Wales, Pa. 
Building cost: $1,718,000 or $26.- 
45/sq. ft. 

e Melpar, Inc. (Falls Church, Va.), 
a subsidiary of Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., kas formed a_ physical 
sciences laboratory, which will include 
a section for improving chemical 
materials for electronic applications. 

@ Colgate-Palmolive Co. will estab- 
lish a  multimillion-dollar research 
center adjacent to the Rutgers Uni- 
versity science campus at New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. Completion date: late ’61. 

e Aluminum Co. of America 
(Pittsburgh) will spend upwards of 
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Without obligation to me, please 
send formula or formulae checked below. 


Neville Chemical Company - Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 


“Hh S&S hk eR Oe Te We te ee 
Please send necessary sample or samples of Neville products neces- 


sary for experimentation. 
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NEW...ADVANCED DESIGN 
FOR HEATING PURE AIR 

UNCONTAMINATED BY 

PRODUCTS OF COMBUSTION 


Available for operation over 
exceedingly wide range of 
process air pressure and 
temperature requirements. 


TODD 


Thermo 
INDIRECT AIR HEATERS 


Single unit package design with built-in efficiency for firing all types 
of oil and gas fuels. Completely automatic, trouble-free performance 

. small initial cost . . . low operation costs ... compact... low 
maintenance! Also made as Direct Fired Heaters. 


Send us your particular process air heating requirements . . . we will 
supply complete recommendations gratis. 


TOD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 
PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Sales and Service Departments: n Columbia and Halleck Sts. 
Plant: Houston 15, Texas Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 











VEEGUM solves formulating 
problems wherever aqueous 
systems require a_ thickener, 
suspending agent, or emulsion 
stabilizer, It is also useful as a 
binder and disintegrator for 
tablets. VEEGUM is colloidal 

gnesi lumi silicate, 
with thixotropic properties. 
Our regular grade of VEEGUM 
is the most economical and 
versatile. However, for certain 
uses we offer additional spe- 
cial grades of VEEGUM. The 
following grades are available: 





VEEGUM — regular grade, 
small flakes. 

VEEGUM HV — high viscosity, 
small flakes. 

VEEGUM WG — powder, for 
tablets. 

VEEGUM F — microfine, for 
tablets and ointments. 

VEEGUM T — industrial use. 





Use Coupon for Fast Action 
Please send literature 
Please send sample 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. apeery arate 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT eT er ree 


230 Park Avenue nig a 


Title sibitadiedilcettneacme eeu - 
New York 17, N. Y. P-16 (Please attach to your Company letterhead) 
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$30 million to build a new research 
and development center on a 2,400- 
acre tract at Merwin, Pa., 28 miles 
east of Pittsburgh. Alcoa, currently 
budgeting R&D at $18 million/year, 
says the new center will ultimately 
be “the most comprehensive technical 
center of its kind ever built.” 

e Evans Research and Develop- 
ment Corp. (New York) has installed 
a new laboratory for radioisotope 
research. 

e Atlantic Research Corp. (Alex- 
andria, Va.) has acquired the A. M. 
Martin Co., precision equipment 
maker (e.g., optical autocollimators) 
located in Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia. 

e The International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency will build a $600,000 
nuclear research laboratory at Seibers- 
dorf, near Vienna, Austria. 


LITERATURE 

e An eight-page directory listing 
about 250 reagents for medical re- 
search and biochemical analysis may 
be obtained from the Borden Chemical 
Co., Dajac Laboratories, 5000 Lang- 
don St., P.O. Box 9522, Philadelphia 
24, Pa. 

e “Nonwoven Fabrics—an  Un- 
biased Appraisal” is a study of fabrics 
produced through bonding individual 
fibers together by chemical, mechani- 
cal, or thermal means. It is published 
by Nonwovens Associates (P.O Box 
328, Cambridge 39, Mass.). Price: 
$15/copy. 

e Arapahoe Chemicals, Inc. (Boul- 
der, Colo.) offers a new booklet 
on “Organic Positive Bromine Com- 
pounds.” 

e A convenient process and 
equipment for converting metallic 
sodium into wire are described in a 
technical data sheet, “Laboratory Pro- 
duction and Use of Sodium Wire,” 
now offered by U.S. Industrial Chemi- 
cals Co., division of National Dis- 
tillers and Chemical Corp. (New 
York). 


REPORTS 


These reports are available from 
the Office of Technical Services, U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25, 
De: 

e “Chemistry of Uranium: Col- 
lected Papers” (TID-5290, $7.25) 
covers such subjects as preparation of 
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The Audit Bureau of Circulations and Chemical Week 
go together like bread and butter, home and mother 
“ABC” is not a symbol, but a state of mind, a special 
way of living within the publishing world...a pecu 
liarly reader-sensitive editorial environment... an 
omnipresent circulation conscience ... a realisti 
regard for advertiser-agency concern with media 
costs and performance. Strangely enough (or is it? 
the net result turns out to be the identical way you 
prefer to conduct your own business .. . to manufac 
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equitable price for all who can benefit by its use 
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Europe gains chemical vigor. 
Latest investment data show 





Gas turbine breakthrough? 


Cooper-Bessemer uses turbo- 
jet as power source .. p. 55 





Atomic dumping-how deep, 
how close to shore, stirs hot 


Formaldehyde usage soars, 
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Atlanta 3 Michael Miller, 
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3-6951 


Boston 16 Paul F. McPherson, 350 Park 
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Frankfurt/Main Michael R. Zeynel, 
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RESEARCH 


anhydrous uranium chlorides, some 
reactions of uranium metal, and elec- 
trolysis of uranium halides. 

“The Degradation of Polymers 
by Ultraviolet Irradiation: Part 1— 
When Subjected to Radiation of the 
‘Near’ Ultraviolet Region in Air” 
(PB 151411, 50¢) covers the prelim- 
inary phase of a program to develop 
coatings for space vehicles. Stabilities 
in decreasing order: polystyrene, 
melamine-formaldehyde, urea-formal- 
dehyde, styrenated alkyd, soya-oil 
alkyd, silicones, and polyvinyl chlo- 
ride. 

e “The Use of Additives in Elim- 
inating the Undesirable Effects of 
Ionizing Radiations’ (PB 131954, 
$1.25) describes a study of chemical 
methods of preventing changes in 
flavor, color and texture of food sub- 
jected to radiation sterilization. 


Friends for Life 

“Lifetime” feeding study is being 
made on this rat by Mellon Institute 
staffer M. D. Woodside at the insti- 
tute’s new Bushy Run research facili- 
ties, 25 miles east of Pittsburgh. 
Toxicity of chemicals is tested both in 
single doses and in daily doses for the 
animal’s lifetime. Mellon’s Chemical 
Hygiene Fellowship recently moved 
into a new building (51 laboratories, 
offices and special research areas) at 
Bushy Run, is breeding 1,000 rat pups 
a week for its toxicity tests. The Fel- 
lowship, which investigates safe pro- 
duction, handling and use of chemi- 
cals, has been sponsored since °37 by 
the Union Carbide Chemicals Co., 
division of Union Carbide Corp. 
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Tracers 


Published: 





each Saturday—closes 11 
days in advance. 

Rate—$8.00 per line ($1.50 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 8 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 


Count one half line for bex number. 


FOR SALE 





i dee ti 


$3,000,000 = Li Chemical Plent at 
Orange, Texas, Type 316 Stainless Steel Tanks, 
Kettles, Heat Exchangers, Columns, Stills, Crys- 
tallizers, \eatritagnis, rae — etc. Won- 
derful Are | end for Perry Equipment 
Corp., 1415 N oh St., "Philadelpbie’ 22, Pa. 








For Sale: Unused Buflovak Single Drum Vacuum 

he 5’ dia. x 12’ long, in whse., never in- 
stalled. Cost new over $40,000, Will Sacrifice at 
$15,000 FOB, FS-2533, Chemical Week. 





7'6" x 100’ Long Dryer or Kiln, 
ood condition. Must be moved. 
erry, 1415 N. 6th St, 


%" shell. Very 
Jery low price. 
Phila. 22, Pa. 





Tank Trailers for Chemicals Stainless Steel— 
new and used. Hackett Trade Co. Inc. P. O. Box 
803, Packers Sta., Kansas City, kee. MA 1-2363. 





ADDRESS BOX NO, REPLIES TO: Box No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of this publication. 
Send _to office nearest you. 
NEW YORK 36: P. O. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 





POSITIONS VACANT 





Chemist: A successful plastic manufacturer in 
Eastern Massachusetts has opening for a degree 
chemist to assume responsibility of laboratory or 
formulation, testing, quality control and new 
product development. Applicant must have indus- 
trial experience in thermoplastics, All replies will 
nd ae in strict confidence, P-2721, Chemical 
eck. 





Wanted—Chemical Trader—Excellent opportu- 
nity with old established firm for aggressive in- 
dividual having sound international chemical 
background to expand Import Department. Knowl- 
edge foreign languages desirable. Good salary and 
bonus. Reply in confidence. P-2747, Chemical Week. 





SELLING OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 





Resin Salesman—New York, New England area. 
Expanding sales effort by growing chemical 
company offers excellent opportunity for experi- 
enced resin salesman to sell line of hard resins 
and pure phenolics to paint, ink and adhesive 
trade. at in confidence by sending complete 
resume and salary desired. SW-2653, 
Week. 


Chemical 





SELLING OPPORTUNITIES WANTED 





Manufacturers Representative, Michigan, north- 
ern Ohio, commission sales organization wants to 
sell chemical and plastic raw materials. All replies 
confidential and promptly answered. Wire or 
write: Box 3703 Detroit 15, Mich. 





If you are a manufacturer seeking new or 
agent or chemicals distributor with the capacity, 
added sales outlets—or if you are a manufacturer’s 
time and energy to take on additional lines—make 
your interests known in this column of Chemical 
Week. The right agent or jobber teamed up with 
the saleswise manufacturer makes the right com- 
bination for the hard selling days ahead. There’s 
profit for both, which can be initiated through 
low-cost classified advertising. Write Employ- 
ment Opportunities, Chemical Week. P.O. Box 
12, New York 36, N.Y. 


MANAGEMENT SERVICES| 


“In ‘iaieonten, It’s the People that ey sal 
Engineers and Contractors for the Petroleum 
and Chemicals Industries. The C.W. Nofsinger 
Co., 307 East 63rd St., Kansas City 13, Mo. 


“BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





Established Spanish agency seeks to represent 
metal and chemical firms interested in Spanish 
market. References. Communicate with Bridgeport 
Testing Laboratory, 14 Willow St., Bridgeport 
10, Conn, 


_ WANTED 


Wanted: Good, used 5&5 gallon seidiiens drums. 
W-2619, Chemical Week. 





This Tracer Section can be used whenever you 
are looking for or offering Equipment. Plants 
Supplies, Chemicals, Opportunities, Special Serv- 
ices. The rates are low—just call or write Classi- 
fied Advertising Division, Chemical Week. P.O. 
Box 12, N. Y. 36, N. Y. LOngacre 4-3000. 





Bakelite BR-9432 Resin (Phenol-formaldehyde) 
(Orig. Bbls.) $.33/lb. Carbon Tetrachloride Redist. 
& i $.075/lb, (Bulk). Barium Hydrox. 
N. F. (J. T. Baker Orig.) 15 Leverpaks $.06/Ib. 
Lacquer Thinner, Off Color $.25/gal. (Bulk). 
Triethylene Glycol Dicaprylate—10 drs. $.18. 30% 
Phthalic—70% Soya—10 drs. Carbitol Acetate— 
1 dr. FS-2737, Chemical Week. 





Elliot 16” Water Strainer No. 44052, $500.00. 
ws, io JE, Bx. 479. Phone GL 8-9844, Hope 
weu, a. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





To Employers Who Advertise for Men: The 
letters you receive in answer to your advertise- 
ments are submitted by each of the applicants 
with the hope of securing the position offered. 

hen there are many applicants it frequently 
happens that the only letters acknowledged are 
those of promising candidates. (Others do not 
teceive the slightest indication that their letters 
have even been feceiver, much less given any 
consideration.) These men often become discour- 
aged, will not respond to future advertisements 
and sometimes even question if they are bona fide. 

e can guarantee that Every Advertisement 
Printed Is Duly Authorized, Now won’t you help 
keep our readers interested in this advertising by 
acknowledging every application received, even if 
you only return the letters of unsuccessful appli- 
cants to them marked say, “Position filled, thank 
you.” If you don’t care to reveal your identity, 
mail them in plain envelopes. We suggest this 
in a spirit of helpful co-operation between em- 
ployers and the men replying to Positions Vacant 
advertisements. Classified dvertising Division, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. “Put Yourself 
in the Place of the Other Fellow.” 





OPPORTUNITIES 





business; personal or per- 
equip- 
ment; etc., may be offered 
located through the 
classified advertising sec- 
tion of CHEMICAL WEEK. 
For more _ information, 
write to: CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING DIVISION 
P.O. Box 12 New York 36, 
New York. 


sonnel; financial; 


or 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 

Chemical Week output index (1947-1949—100) 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor’s) 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 

Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 


MONTHLY INDICATORS—Production (1947-1949—100) 
All manufacturing 
Nondurable goods manufacturing 
Durable goods manufacturing 

Chemicals and allied products 

Industrial chemicals 
Petroleum and coal products 
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CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 





Latest Week 


212.0 

110.9 
55.18 
359 
12,779 
6,823 


Latest Month 





Preceding Week 


211.3 

110.9 
55.90 
356 
13,109 
6,813 


Preceding Month 


157 


Year Ago 
188.5 
110.6 
45.47 
1,816 
12,240 
7,087 


Year Ago 





CASH RECEIPTS FROM FARM MARKETINGS 
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: | CRYOGENIC VESSELS for 


LOW TEMPERATURE STORAGE 


OXYGEN... METHANE... ETHYLENE... NITROGEN... HYDROGEN 


Meeting the challenge of special storage problems has been one of CB&I’s 
most absorbing activities for seven decades. Now, this experience is avail- 
able to solve the problem of storing low boiling point materials safely and 
economically . . . at low temperature. 

Dependable cryogenic vessels can be engineered, fabricated and erected 
by CB&I to meet customer and code requirements. They incorporate the 
most advanced materials for inner vessel construction, proved by CB&l’s 
extensive metallurgical testing and control facilities. 

The full line of CB&I vessels includes a design to meet most requirements 
for low temperature storage. Liguip 

Write our nearest office for further details. OXYGEN 


ETHYLENE 


METHANE 








ITROGEN 


LOW TEMPERATURE HYDROGEN 


OUTER SHELL (carbon steel) 


INSULATION SPACE Cis \ Bh 
> ie «| i sa 
LIQUID LEVEL ‘a 
. sill : 
INNER SHELL (stainless, : 
aluminum alloys or other oe 


STORAGE VESSELS 
yin h) 





alloys) 


—=2 INNER TANK SUPPORTS 
(hold inner shell on smalier 
vessels. Enclosed 


columns used on 
larger vessels.) 














a 
agpremmmenlisaics 


CB&I designs vary 
to meet specific needs. 
Let us recommend a type 
to solve your probiem. 


Cuicaco Brioce & Iron COMPANY 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
r GI CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





a) ANNOUNCES NTA UA AS PLANTS | 


American Chemical (Gfelaelelachitels Clients now operating 
Watson, Calif 7 Oita hs meotallelalel—m ol t- talc 


e General Tire and Rubber Company— 
Integrated PVC-MVC 


e Diamond Alkali Company—MVC 
e The Borden Company—PVC 





e Thompson Chemical Company—PVC 
e The Pantasote Company—PVC 
4 e Cary Chemicals, Inc.—PVC 


e Atlantic Tubing and Rubber Company 
—PVC 


: 


I 





bE AT-M celalictieli-m Qteliilelelihy 


Passaic, N. J Cary Chemicals,;Inc., 


Flemington, N. J 








is the recognized leader in 


VINYL CHLORIDE 


MONOMER - POLYMER - COPOLYMER 


PLANT DESIGN 
SD’s 


® Lowest capital costs @ Highest product purity Request ied cae F 
Histories” Brochures giv- 
ing technical and eco- 
Offers package PVC plants @ Guaranteed operability | nomic information on 


MVC and PVC. 


ProcesS and quality ¢ Practical small-to-medium capacity 





mT SCIENTIFIC DESIGN COMPANY, INC. 


| E i EXECUTIVE OFFICES: TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK | 
0 THE SD AFFILIATED GROUP: 
ime | : SD Plants Inc., Two Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
ly t SD Plants Ltd., Bush House, Aldwych, London WC 2, England 
' 


Catalyst Development Corporation, 59 Industrial Avenue, Little Ferry, New Jersey 


Société Francaise des Services Techniques S. a. r. |.. 52 Champs Elysees, Paris Se, France 











